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“THE MASTER,” 

A NEW STRONG SERIAL BY L ZANGWILL, 

begins in Hanpen’s WeKk iy of May 5th, and will continue 
Sor several months, The story opens in rural Canada, and 
later the scene is transferred to London—the London of Art 
and Letters, Mr. Zanawt’s work ia marked by vigorous 
and picturesque character-drawing aud ua keen artistic per- 
ception, 

















Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Ladies’ Spring and Outing Costumes ; 
comprising also an Infants Layette, with patterns of the va- 
rious little garments, supplemented by a descriptive article by 
Emity Day. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

\OMPLIMENTS are the poetical touches which 

J redeem the monotony of prosaic existence. In 
the intercourse of sympathetic and well-bred people 
they have a natural place, and it is as pleasant to 
recognize by word or look the graces aud charms of 
our friends as it is to enjoy and profit by them. 
Profit *ve do, undoubtedly, as all that makes life 
fairer makes it better, and uw wholesome discernment 
of lovely traits, cither physical or meutal, mast add 
to our faith in human nature and its capabilities. 
Just how far we may venture in revealing these plea- 
surable sensations to those who inspire them is a 
question which has never been satisfactorily answer- 
ed. Rigid moralists declare that compliments are so 
akin to flattery that it is wrong to use praise in any 
way, not alone because of its cloying indigestible 
elfects upon the objects of commendation, but quite 
as much for the unhealthy state of mind which it 
produces in the one who pays tribute! This is ** most 
tolerable, and not to be endured,” for all need both to 
give and to receive encouragement in this practical 
hurrying world, and how better can the wheels of 
life be made to move smoothly than by comforting 
and upholding in every way, and by seeing and 
openly ackuowledging the fituess and special gifts of 
our fellow-creatures! And, reprehensible as hard 
natures find it, there is a charm in opening our eyes 
to the altractious of others, and a warm healthy glow 
accompanies the utterance of words which attest our 
admiration. 

That compliments may degenerate into meaning- 
less flattery, and that undue practice in the art may 
lead to a species of adulation, good for neither giver 
nor recipient, is unfortunately true, but the abuse of 
auything does not detract from its intriusive merit, 
but recoils upon the unwise or injudicious who per- 
vert it. A compliment ought to be the sincere recog- 
nition of some excellence in our friend, expressed in 
gracious, tactful words. Yet there are implied com- 
pliments which indirectly but not less surely carry 
pleasant messages; the warm welcome, the radiant 
smile of approval, say miore than mere words cap 
convey, and are just as significant as mathematical 
exactness of phrase. The compliment of listening 
with a respousive silent attention is one of the surest 
but most infrequent of these marks of appreciation; 
and the pretty way of quoting the opinions or ap- 
pealing to the judgment and taste of our friends is a 
mode of offering delightful incense. 

It requires courage as well as grace to receive com- 
pliments in the right way, and to return thanks for 
them. One is perplexed to reconcile the good opinion 
of another with the proper degree of self-deprecia- 
tion demanded by conventionality, and seeks to hide 
the glow of satisfaction beneath the veil of humility. 
For these delicate cases the diamond-pointed pen of 
Dr. Holmes has written a prescription as wilty as 
wise. .‘‘It is the part of humility to listen with re- 
spect to the good opinions which others express of 
us, however exaggerated and extreme they may ap- 
pear at first sight. For a man to place his own low 
self-estimate against the favorable opinion of his 
fellow-man shows that he foolishly overvalues his 
own judgment, Nothing can be more painful than 
such a picture of modesty committing suicide.” 





AN OPERA AUDIENCE. 
— I MISSED by only 


three minutes Mrs. 
Mes Houter barr Jebdon 


Cable's visit to-day. 
Leleredags 





was so sorry. 

would rather have 
seen her than any 
other woman in New 
York — this woman 
who has been every- 
where, seen every- 
thing, known every- 
body, and who is as fresh and as exquisite as a dewdrop, 
as sume famous old diplomat expressed it the other day. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


Her talk com and delights you, so delicate is it, so 
cuneate full of movement and airy grace. To me it 
is always like a summer breeze that brings into your wip- 
dows on hot days the fragrance Se ae San ae 
lovely blossom it bas blown across to you, : 

Mrs. Cable, however, had just gone when [ reached Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s, Instead of talking to her, as [ had wanted, I 
found m , after certain salutations had been ninde, little 

uttered, and platitudes listened to, téte.d-téte with 
rs. Hardy ov that Chippendale sofa that stauds behind the 
big palm and at right angles to one of the windows. Mrs. 
Hardy loves to talk, and I did not want to, so for half an 
hour at lest both of us were happy. I might have been 
perfectly so, but for that curious movement of her hapds 
which always distracts me—a stretching apart of the flugers 
ou the hand held up and waved coward yoa as she speaks, 
a dropping of one finger and raising of the other by way of 
accentuating a word or an idea.. Then the falling of the 
hand to the lap, quiet for a moment, and a sudden sense of 
nerves relieved; then the hand raised once more with a jerk, 
and misery for you as before. Manners compelled me to 
keep my eyes open. I could not even lower them. Mrs. 
Hardy, Indeed, likes one to look at her when she speaks, So 
I riveted my attention on her face, hoping to escape her 
hand, but I never lost consciousness of its frequent play. 

‘1 did not want to talk to that Mr. Van Pennwyppe,” she 
said ; ‘he bores me to death. He always asks me where 
I’ve been. I know he wants an item for the Gentlewoman's 
Hour. He sends me a copy every week. Lately he has not 
had anything to talk about but weddings, not one of the 
other things that have happened—as if one ever wanted to 
know whether people one had never met were married or 
not. I laugh every week when I read that society is dull. 
Poor fellow! I don’t wonder be finds it so. How can Mrs. 
Van Twiller stand him? He began by asking me what I 
thought of the Eames amd Calvé trouble on the stage the 
other night, and whether f bad heand how quietly Mr. Abbey 
had taken Madame Calvé’s sudden resiguation. I'm tired of 
hearing this trouble discussed, aren't you? Only, of course, 
it wasn’t nice in one prima donna to refuse to come before 
the curtain with another, and so let the public view a pri- 
vate feud. . 

‘**Have you ever sat by that corner where they all come 
out of the door after the curtain has fallen? IVs great 
fun. Try and get a seat mear there next winter. the 
men and the young boys who have steed all the evenin 
rush to that corner, standing there-and applauding with all 
their might, picking up the roses the singers throw to them 
from the stage. They have the best time of any in the 
house. One vight, after almost all the audience and all the 
orchestra had gone, they stood there and clapped so long, 
Melba came out again, bad a piano pushed in, and sang 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ for them. Imagine the delight of 
those boys! I love an opera audience. It’s so varied. I 
sit on a balcony seat sometimes, and it’s like being in a dif- 
ferent country. You even forget the boxes. 

‘**That reminds me—did you ever see so many pretty 
women in your life as at the Players on Monday? People 
from out-of-town think they will find all the beauty of 
town in the opera boxes; but they don’t, All the beauty of 
town was at the Players, and so well dressed! Each woman 
so—what is it the French say—soignée, You can't suy 
‘groomed’ about a woman, ignée is the only word, I 
know, to describe these dainty creatures. Look at their 
hands, their teeth, their hair, their clothes! No other women 
in the world quite equal them, I watched so many out on 
the big veranda, where we had our ices. I saw that lovely 
Annie Russell, too. She is always—don’t you think ?—the 
‘Lily Maid, whether she plays Elaine or not. No one is 
quite like her. Did you hear they bad wreaths on Mr. 

poth’s bed? It was the first time the club-house had been 
opened since his death.” 

Mrs. Hardy’s hand ceased its incessant play at that mo- 
ment, and was extended in welcome to that good-looking 
young Stee on the French legation, here now on a visit 
from Washington. I came home. Nothing 1 heard inter- 
ests me more than the curious and inexplicable mood that 
controls me—that unreasonable silly something that keeps 
me from that group I know so well in the farther room. 
— Van Auken may not be engaged at all, and I—am an 

lot. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


NAUGURATING a reform is like lighting a fire; first 
the paper catches, then the wood kindies, and finally the 
slow couls are all aglow. 

It needs only the spark of a great idea to set some souls 
blazing with enthusiasm: these are the prophets, The glow 
of their spirit is caught first by the teachers, and by them 
imparted to the great body of mankind. The agitation for 
woman's suff has passed the first stage, and is tolerably 
well advanced into the second. When the third comes the 
cause is won. 

The movement, this present movement, at least, is not a 
crusade. It is pot the attempt to storm the fortress of an 
enemy, but to re-enforce the ranks of friends. To believe in 
the extension of the suffrage to women does not require a 
man-hater nor an advocate of bloomers. It does not even 
imply that one is strong-minded. Oh, term of ignominy! 
The keynote of the agitation is not rights, but duties; not 
the exploiting of wrongs, but the acceptance of responsibil- 
ities. We are quite content to let *‘ tyrant man” go gibber- 
ing into the land of ghost and goblin, along with the other 
properties of the professional orator. 

he cause of women’s misery in the 
liberate tyranny of men, but the ment 
of man. 

The race began with no capital of law or philosophy or 
civilization, and has been gradually accumulating its store 
of all three in the hard sehool of experience. process 
has been painful to both men and women. The extension 
of the suffrage is primarily a question not of revolution, but 
of evolution. Assuch, it numbers men amongst its warmest 
frievds and advocates—men like Sumner, ‘ellow, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Whittier, Maurice, John Stuart Mill, Channing, 
George William Curtis. It numbers also thousands of happy 
women, who have never felt in their’own sheltered lives the 
slightest pressure of unjust discrimination; who desire the 

orm because they recognize the needs of less fortunate 
women. The mental picture to be conjured up is not one 
of victorious Amazons pursuing the foe, but of sensible, 
sere women, saying to the husbands and fathers and 
srothers whom they trust and love, ‘‘ May we not help you 
in the struggle for good government and happy homes. 
We do not wish any longer to be a privi class in the 
State, let us share in the political as we ulready do in the 
social and religious life of the nation.” 


was not the de- 
and moral poverty 
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Again, the movement for women’s suffrage is not “pone. 


ofa 







spread of democratic prin- 
ciples. Little by little the old feudal and military type of 
organization is giving way to the industrial; and the change 
is commending itself to the best thought of our time. In 
spite of the prevalent corruption of political life, it is plain 
that each extension of the franchise has tended directly to 
the purity of the government. The standards of political 
morality are immeasurably higher in the democratic Eng- 
land of to-day than in the oligarchical England of 1830. 

Now in this general trend toward the couception of gov- 
ernment as the expression of the universu] will, throngh the 
ballot, the itieal ition of women remains an anachron- 
ism. While her civil status has materially changed during 
the last fifty years, her political condition is precisely that 
of the mass of men five hundred years ago. She has no 
means of protecting her interests or regisicring her opinion 
in matters of government. The old theory of the common 
law of England. under which the individuality of the mar- 
ried woman was lost in that of ber husband, so that she could 
not hold nor bequeath property, sue nor be sued, carry on 
business, nor possess her own carnings or person, was a 
measurably consistent theory. 

The modern situation, in which the woman who holds 
and bequeaths property, chooses freely her profession, pays 
taxes, and performs most of the functions of free and inde- 

ident citizenship, has yet no voice in the selection of legis- 
ators who are to impose those taxes and protect those rights, 
is neither consistent nor defensible. The whole question 
was conceded when the first girl was taught to read. Since 
that day the granting of full civil and political rights has 
been merely a question, of time. There is no logical stop- 
ping-point between the Oriental theory of woman's life and 
the frank admission of her mental, moral, and political re- 
sponsibility. The stars in their courses fight for us. 

Aside from the inevitable nature of the reform, we believe 
that it has great practical advantages to commend it. The 
possession of the franchise will be first a puree to wo- 
men, and, second, a benefit to the State. It is readily con- 
ceded that the ballot is a protection to men. Following each 
extension of the franchise in England has come a series of 
reform bills affecting the condition of the newly enfranchised 
classes. Legislation pays very little attention to wants un- 
less those wants are acked by votes. “‘ No class,” says 
Buckle, ‘‘has ever possessed power without abusing it.” 
Few of those who decluim against representative govern- 
ment would be willing themselves to submit to a depriva- 
tion of their political rights. As Lord Somers said, ‘* Among 
all the rights and privileges appertaining unto us, that of 
having a share in the legislation, and of being governed by 
such he as we ourselves shall cause, is the most funda- 
mental and essential, as well as the most beneficial and ad- 
vantageous.” 

But, it is argued, women possess virtual representation. 
Women who own stocks and bonds are not willing to sub- 
mit their interests to that unsubstantial variety of —. 
sentation. Are their interests in real estate and municipal 
affairs so much slighter’ ‘* No such thing as virtual repre- 
sentation,” says James Otis, ‘‘is known in law or Constitu- 
tion. It is altogether a subtlety and illusion, wholly un- 
founded and absurd.” , 

By the law of the State of Massachusetts, in common with 
the majority of other States, the ownership of the minor 
child is vested solely in the father. Does any one imagine 
that if women had od the suffrage they would have 
petitioned the Legislature of Massachusetts unsuccessfully 
for twenty-five years that the mother might have joint own- 
ership in the child she bore? 

The teachérs in our public schools are an intelligent, con- 
scientious, law-abiding portion of the community. They 
are, besides, well organized, but their énflooence with our city 
government is insignificant beside that of the most ignorant 
trades-union. The one means votes; the other represents 
sentiment, So our teachers plod on their underpaid way 
without the one power that wil) give them recognition and 
attention. 

The same thing holds true in the trades. Find a trade 
wholly in the hands of women, and without exception it is 
wretchedly paid; one wholly in the hands of men is well 
paid ; one where both men and women work is better off 
than the first and worse off than the second in its own grade 
of occupations. The political condition largely determines 
the industrial condition. The surest way to bring equal 
pay for equal work is to place women with men on the 
plane of political accountability. 

For the benefit of the State, as well as the individual wo- 
man, we have said, the extension of the suffrage is desirable. 
Questions affecting education, public morality, and the re- 
form of old abuses would secure the closest attention on the 
part of women. Municipal questions, too, are only an ex- 
tended housekeeping, and the peculiar training of women 
has admirably fitted them to cope with the perplexing de- 
tails of city administration. To keep the moral bearings of 
a question uppermost, to stand for the interests of little chil- 
dren, to oppose the influences hostile to the home. to see the 
practical homely bearings of great enterprises—these are a 
few of the services women would render to the State. 

The bugaboo of the bad woman in pe frightens many, 
but this dreadful apparition dwindles on close inspection. 
The bad man is in politics too, but that doesn’t make us dis- 
franchise the good man. Then the bad women, in the next 
place, are not nearly so numerous as the good women. 

Ouly fifteen per cent. of our criminal population, as indi- 
cated by the last census, are women. In the second place, 
the bad woman would have no chance in politics with a con- 
stituency of women voters. Are people really sincere when 
they urge this fear of the vicious vote on the part of women? 
Three-fourths of the membership of the Protestant Church 
are women—some eight millions. There are thousands of 
towns and villages where, almost without exception, the 
women are sober, intelligent, and moral. 

In every class can it not be said that the women are 
morally the peers of the men? 

One of the best indirect testimonies to the value of the 
women’s vote on moral questious is given by the determined 
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copes of the liquor trade to any form of women's 
rage. One scans the great petition m vain for the name 
of one saloon-keeper, and those in position to know € 
the recent defeat of the women’s suffrage bill in t 
ag : husetts Senate to the determined efforts of the liquor 
obby. 

Such are some of the reasons which are urged in favor of 
the present agitation of women’s suffrage. If only a few 
of the considerations urged are of weight, it is needless to 
reply to the objections commonly raised. Indeed, as George 

liam Curtis bas said, ‘to cope with most of them, com- 
pounded as they are of prejudice and sentimentality, is like 
wrestling with a malaria or arguivg with the east wind.” 

Perhaps the objection oftenest urged, with thé calm air of 
oue who has uttered a flawless axiom, is that women do not 
want the ballot, and that therefore it is not to be given. 

Some men do not appreciate their political rights, nor per- 
form their political duties, shall all men therefore be dis- 
franchised? Does ever any reform hang upon the personal 
preferences of those to be fited? 

Women who do not care to vote will be permitted to eve’ 
away from the polls; but pray, friends, do not on their 
account shut out the large and intelligent.and constantly 
increasing body of women who do wish to vote, and who do 
believe with all their hearts that personal responsibility is at 
once the discipline and development of both men. and wo- 
men, and that equal rights, political and social, are the just 
demand of the day. He_en Baxrett Monreomery. 





MORNING STREET DRESS. 


ry ‘AILOR-MADE gowns are more lar than ever for 
l morning wear ou the street, for travelling, and at church. 
To be in the best style they must be strictly tailor-made, in 
such simple fashions as were described in the Bazar early 
in the season and illustrated more recently. The short cut- 
away coat prevails, but is made in d nt ways, some 
having fulness in the back of the skirt, others being quite 
flat like a man’s coat, the fronis fastened by three butions 
or by one, as best suits the wearer's figure, or else not but- 
toned at all. : 

Light tan covert suiting has proved the general favorite 
for tailor suits that are to be worn throughout the summer 
on cool days when linen and duck will not serve. At 
least two vests go with such suits, one of pale blue and an- 
other of brown, or else of dark red with small stars, dots, or 
hair-lines in white or black. When darker suits are found 
more becoming, Havaua-brown shades of sacking or serge 
are chosen, and are worn with a vest of bright pink or else 
of écru piqué. Some pretty gray suits with bluish tints are 
also worn, but the darker Oxford gray, which is almost 
black, is considered more stylish, and is very effective when 
lightened by a vest of pale blue. At present the vests are 
mostly single-breasted and buttoned close up to the throat, 
but later in the season they will be worn lower, with notched 
revers collar and a linen chemisetie with standing collar and 
small black cravat. 

What are called “‘ dressmakers’ tailor gowns” differ from 
those that are “strictly tailor-made” in being more elabo- 
rate. They are worn in the afternoon as well as morning, 
and consist usually of a skirt and short cape of light wool, 
sometimes reversible and showing both sides, worn with a 
silk waist that is very fancifully made. Checked taffetas in 
mixed colors are preferred for the new waists, but there are 
also many checks of a single color with white, or of a very 
light color with black. If a coat is preferred to a cape, 
the modiste trims it with revers and collar of moiré, or 
at least a velvet collar seen only at the back, as in men’s 
coats. With this is worn a fanciful blouse front of silk or 
crinkled crape, or else of white lace, attached to a stock or 
draped collar of velvet, or of ribbon of some becoming 
color. 

Small round turbans of dark fancy straw, or else black, 
very simply trimmed, accompany tailor gowns. There is 
also a fancy for écru straw hats either in English walking- 
hat shape, or else with Alpine crowns that are indented. 
These are trimmed with black ribbon and ostrich tips, and 
are especially becoming to rather large faces. 


IN THE AFTERNOON 


White-and-black gowns prevail at day receptions, those 
of last season being silks of narrow stripes, while the new- 
est are checked in small squares, or else of white ground 
finely crossbarred with black. A special cachet is given 
the latter by a collarette or bolero of embroidered mull or 
batiste, though the greater number have deep collars of 
white guipure over accordion-pleated waists of pale blue or 
pink chiffon, or else there is a basque waist of black moiré 
antique in the new waterings. The white-and-black silk 
gown from Sara Meyer, illustrated in Bazar No. 16, with 
a pretty yoke waist, is seen at every fashionable function 
copied in various materials, crépon, taffeta, grenadine, or 
barége. 

yor fancy in the new checked silks is that of choos- 
ing white with mauve of the special rosy tint that is pink 
when in a gas-lit room in the afternoon and clear lilac when 
the wearer emerges into the open daylight. Such a gown is 
made with a small bolero of creamy embroidered mull nearly 
covering the back of the round waist, but shorterin front, and 
crossed on the bust with two godets or funnel-shaped pleats 
tapering on each side to pointed flying ends ; these are made 
of the silk of the dress. A plain full skirt, extremely full 
in the back, is on most new silk gowns. If trimming is de- 
sired it is very simple, as a gathered ruche of the doubled 
silk two or three inches wide when finished, or a single fold 
of satin holding in the middle a narrow insertion of white 
embroidery or guipure, or else a sivgle vine of white or 
black lace sewed on near the foot. 


LOUIS QUINZE PANIERS. 


A Louis Quinze dress is seen occasionally, though the style 
is not prevalent. Sometimes a trained dress with paniers of 
the typical striped brocade is worn by a lady when receiv- 
ing, and a short dress of similar design is among the guests. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A calling dress with very slight paniers is of watered taffeta 
with fine cross stri = green and white. The trim- 
ming is cream-w bat econ ng in open desi 
wrought with black, atid consequently black is used else- 
where on the gown. The small paniers stand out from each 
hip in a puff simply made by lengthening the side breadths 
and doubling them at the top in a fluffy ruffle. A bertha 
on the round waist and a flounce at the-foot of the skirt are 
of the embroidered mull. Black is introduced in inch-wide 
black satin ribbon descending each side of the front breadth 
to meet a flat open-looped bow of the same, and similar rib- 
bons go up the waist front to end in a wired bow on each 
shoulder. 

A new feature in the handsomest black silk dresses is that 
of having the front of the waist open on a full gathered 
blouse of écru batiste wrought in open embroidery and 
placed over white or a colored silk. Such a waist has a 
basque back with short jacket front, either a bolero or a 
yargon de café, ed with jet.and lined with silk to match 
that under the batiste. A collar-band and a pointed belt are 
of jet galloon two inches wide covered with a or with 
pendent sequins. Satin-finisbed silks of light quality with 
brocaded dashes and diagonal bars are effective and rich for 
black dresses. 


WAIST TRIMMINGS. 


Some of the prettiest crépon gowns, especially those of 
dark blue, brown, or black, have a round belted waist near! 
covered with écru batiste embroidery. Wide scalloped bands 
of this trimming. four in number, extend from the shoulders 
to the belt, meeting in the uyder-arm seams, the scalloped 
edges resting on the crépon and leaving a V of it iu view 
in front and back alike. Jet trimmings and black moiré are 
very simply arrayed on other black crépon waists that are 
also belted. There is a very shallow yoke of the moiré hold- 
mg Soars of metal ow reaching from the neck to the arm- 
holes. _A collar-band is entirely of jet. A narrow belt is of 
moiré drawn in folds to end in a square bow on the left 
side, Very full sleeves are gathered to wide bands of moiré 
that roll back in little cuffs from the hand. The skirt for 
any of these waists is entirely without trimming, depending 
for its beauty on its graceful cut and ample width of four 
poner more, also on the pretty frou-frou of a silk lining. 

imple as such a gown seems, it costs $95 when made to 
order of any of the new puckered or dimpled crépons that 
cost about $2 a yard. 

Chiné moiré ribbons of delicate colors are used in very 
simple ways for brightening up black erépon gowns, and 
also when it is desired to add a color to dresses of white 
erépon or muslin, Light green moiré ribbon printed with 
violets in the soft chiné fashion, or pale blue moiré strewn 
with pink roses, is added to black crépon dresses as a draped 
stock and belt on a gathered round waist. A Havana-brown 
crépon has green chiné ribbons, and ove of dark blue has 
écru accessories. Pule violet and light yellow ribbons are 
on white dotted muslin dresses, with braces and chouz as 
well as collar and belt. 


GIRLS’ FROCKS. 


The first spring dresses worn in the street by girls of 
fifteen or sixteen years are serge or sacking, usually blue, 
though sometimes brown, made with a short blezer, or a 
still shorter bolero, or a gargon de café jacket ornament- 
ed with four large steel buttons. The jacket (oes not 
quite meet in front, and bas modest revers and collar instead 
of the full butterfly collar of last season. Desired breadth 
is given by full sleeves, which are sometimes in mutton-leg 
shape, and again are modified bishop sleeves, fullall the way 
to the cuffs, though varrower there than at the top. The 
skirt, without lining and simply hemmed, is gored in the 
side seams, and from three yards to three and a half wide. 

A silk shirt waist and others of Madras gingham complete 
these girlish suits. The silk waist may be of white China 
silk gathered to a cerise, turquoise, or Nile-green velvet 
collar or belt, or it may be of a more useful dark taffeta or 
Louisine silk in small colored checks with white. It should 
be made in simplest fashion, the full front drooping slightly 
over the belt as in the stylish French blouses, and perhaps 
with three shirred tucks crossing the bust from armhole to 
armhole. A wide-rimmed sailor hat or a softer brimmed 
fancy straw hat with low crown completes this suit. 

For their best dresses these young girls will wear light 
crépons striped across with silk of a contrasting color, white 
with fine blue stripes, or pale green with white lines. A 
charming green and white crépon for a girl of sixteen years 
has a high belted waist gathered At the throat and belt, 
hooked behind, and trimmed with a pointed guipure collar- 
ette which extends down like a yoke and over the sleeve 
tops. Braces of green moiré ribbon go up from a belt of 
the same, and fall on the shoulders in deep loops low in 
front and back. 

FOR SMALLER GIRLS. 


Blue serge gowns for smaller girls of ten or twelve years 
have also short jackets reaching only to the waist, but with 
revers and deep sailor collar of pale blue cotton serge, the 
fabric also known as Galatea twill. A plastron or sailor 
shield of the light blue cotton is sewed to a Silesia waist (to 
which the skirt is attached), and this plastron front fills in 
the space left by the open collar. Sometimes an anchor or 
stars are embroidered on the shield precisely as on boys’ 
sailor suits. The gathered skirt falls just below the knee 
and is widely hemmed. White serge dresses for wear at the 
sea-shore are made with a round waist, the belt, long plas- 
tron, and revers terminating in a sailor collar of either red or 
blue serge op cashmere nearly covered with rows of white 
tubular braid. Full sleeves are gathered to braided wrist- 
bands, and a band four inches wide similarly braided is 
around the skirt. Blue serge dresses made in the same way 
have hunter's pink (which is red) for the accessories. 

Very fresh and neat-looking is a simple little frock of blue- 
and-white-checked or cross-barred wool, with touches of 
all-white. The skirt is bordered with three folds of the 
checked wool, The round full waist has a broad sailor col- 
lar and knotted tie of white serge, opening on a small white 
shield wrought with a blue anchor. 

For still smaller ag are many colored piqué dresses— 
rose, light blue, or with white polka dots. These are 
made low in the neck to wear with guimpes of white nain- 
sook, the waist, round and plain, being sometimes half-high, 
corded around the po ood trimmed much lower down with 
a pointed band of white insertion, from which falls a deep 
bertha of embroidery nearly covering the waist. Short 
sleeves of a large puff are stri lengthwise with the inser- 
tion. The skirt is short and full in French fashion. 

Dainty lawn dresses for these littke women have yellow 
pansies, violets, or rose-buds strewn on white grounds, and 
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are made with low belted waists nearly covered with three 
small frills, and sleeves similarly befrilled. _Baby-ribbous 
the shade of the green leaves with blossoms, are set in two 
rows on each ruffle. Their white frocks, of dotted Swiss 
mustin, have a belied waist made high by being gathered to 
a very shallow round yoke of lengthwise insertions of Va- 
lenciennes, with puffed sleeves reaching only to the elbow. 
A bertha and a basque frill have au insertion let in, and an- 
other insertion added to the edge instead of lace in the pret- 


| = OUR PARIS 
| LETTER 


Ld was just five of the afternoon when we anchored outside 
of Havre. We had sighted land at five in the morning, 
which I thought a most inconsiderate hour for the ship's 
company to have selected for that feat, in spite of the fact 
that the boat had almost broken her record to accomplish it. 
In going to sea every man must be his owa Columbus, and 
there’s nothing like the first sight of land. 

Years ago, before ever I went abroad, | remember hearing 
some one say that it paid to take « journey across the ocean 
just to catch a glimpse of the green grass of Ireland at the 
end of it, And when I began to make ocean voyages my- 
self on the English lines I used to wonder if Ireland's green 
grass really were so green, or if it were only that there once 
more, after eight days of sea aud sky, was land. 

And I was always looking forward to getting into other 
ports und making comparisons, and so when we came on 
deck Saturday morning, instead of finding the Isle of Wight 
and Jersey and Swansea drawn up by the side of the boat 
in their freshest spring toilettes waiting for us, as I had 
fondly imagined they would be, we had said good-by to them 
long before; and now it won't be till I take another little 
run over to New York and back that I shall have a chance 
of finding out how their eternal verdure compares with that 
of Erin’s emerald isle. 

But there to the right of us was land, nevertheless, though 
for most of the day it was only a shadowy outline veiled in 
blue mist. It was odd to see how that faint horizon altered 
the physiognomy of everything, just as though behind it 
were some invisible court for which we were all uncon- 
sciously preparing. Even the sea had changed. Ali the 
way over it had been green, with its great waves crested 
with what looked like translucent malachite, and now it had 
suddenly become a broad expanse of friendly blue, with jolly 
little white-caps dancing over it, and sails scurrying af 
like gulls. And the ship's deck had grown into the sem- 
blance of « Paris boulevard, instead of suggesting more than 
anything else the Egyptian room of the Louvre, as it had all 
through the voyage. It was roofed over, and all along iis 
side had been drawn up a line of mummies, each holding in 
its hand what might have been *‘ The Precepts of Ptah-ho- 
Tep,” or some other of the works with which the early 
Egyptians loved to be embalmed, but which on close inspec- 
tion always proved to be some popular novel about which 
everybody has been talking for weeks. That any of these 
mummies ever read these books I never could discover, and 
it is a significant fact that they all disappeared simultane- 
ously with the approach of land. Not even the ghost of a 
‘* Heavenly Twin” hovered about the deck on the last day. 

People walked up aud down, exchanging visiting-cards 
and studying Baedeker and comparing routes, and dis- 
cussing whether it was better to stop at Frascati’s for the 
night, with a little dinner al freaco, or to go straight through 
to Paris; and then came the excitement of seeing an enor- 
mous pilot hauled up with great difficulty over the side of 
the ship, and finally at five the twin monster engives, that 
not once since leaving Sandy Hook had varied their stroke, 
stopped, and we were at anchor. 

he tide was low, and we went off in a tug that came 
snorting and puffing alongside, bringing a tale of land in 
bunches of blue violets and roses. And then before us lay 
Havre—violet cliffs against a sky that paled in the gather- 
ing twilight. As we came near and nearer, a long quay 
lined with bronzed fishermen and coiffed fishwives and the 
picturesque badunds of a French seaport, old gray houses 
heaped together in soft irregular outlines, and down by the 
Seine the lighted lanterus making lines and circles of red 
and golden fire. 

Lite round-faced boys in blue blouses clattered over the 
street in wooden shoes, At the buffet in the station white- 
capped women served hot coffee and petits pains, and then 
we took our places in the little railway carriages and began 
that slow process of jolting and bumping which is the 
French idea of railway travel, and which is s0 uncharacter- 
istic of the up-to-date spirit of the country. 

When the French bourgeoisie have taken their money out 
of the three-per-cents. and put it into public works and 
enterprises, giving employment to the masses, and when 
they have broadened their interests in life to something out- 
side of the fourth page of the Petit Journal, anarchists will 
stop throwing tombe and France will have better railways. 

‘aris, as you come into it by night, is many long lines of 
red lights against a dark sky, and as drive through it on 
your way to your hotel it seems taller and more imposing 
than you remember it, and you are struck with its mingled 
aspect of compression and expansion. In the morning when 
you throw open your window and look out, your first im- 
pression is that of brilliancy, for if your windows command 
the same view as mine you catch a glimpse of the Tri- 
umphal Arch and the sostiont blossoms on the Champs 
Elysées, and in the distance a gleam of the Seine, with 
many towers and the golden dome of Les Invalides. 

You call a fiacre and go out to look up your old friends, 
and the green of the trees seems more vivid than anything 
you remember—even Ireland—and with a kind of curious 
recognition you discover once again the violet shadows on 
the pavements. Everybody is out-of-doors in the freshest 
and daintiest of spring toilettes; fountains are playing; the 
air is filled with the roll of carriages on the asphalt, gay 
voices, children’s laughter, music in the distance; people 
are talking of the Salons, the spring art exhibitions, the 
horse show, the new opera, Your brain is dazed and con- 
fused with the rush of life and the vast wave of movement 
in this most marvellous city of the world. It will not be 
until your mind has slowly adjusted itself to its new envi- 
ronment that you can take in either spring faslifons or Salons 
or operas, To write of them must be put off for another 
week. Karuertné De Forest. 

















SPRING COSTUMES. 
a. youthful crépon gown illustrated is also a charming 
model for a young graduate’s Commencement dress. 
The round bodice takes the form of a full blouse emerging 
from a corselet of lace over plain material. The blouse is 
shirred about the neck, with narrow rolls of satin defining 
puffs. The belt and collar are of satin, the former having 
a steel buckle, and below the belt is a fall of pointed lace, 
which is designed to appear as the termination of the corse 
let. The full draped sleeves have lace forearms. The skirt 
is draped on the sides, the front breadth between being 
trimmed at the foot with a lace flounce headed by a knotted 
band of ribbon 
The gown Fig. 2 is of gray-green wool, part of which is 
ornamented with silk cord embroidery to match. The skirt 
is slightly draped, and spreads apart on the left side, where 
a pleated breadth is inserted 
that is bordered with bands 
of embroidery edged with 
narrow folds. The short 
bodice, which is fastened at 
the side, is composed entire 
ly of the embroidered goods, 
except the lower division of 
the front, that is buttoned 
over with . pearl buttons 
The sleeves are of plain ma 
terial, bordered to corre 
spond with the skirt 
The dull rose cashmere 
gown Fig. 8 has the skirt 
mounted in a deep Spanish 
flounce, which is embroider 
ed in small pyramids at the 
foot that are framed in a 
fold of shot silk in rose and 
green. Above the flounce 
are two bands of embroid 
ery, and two similar bands 
Fig. 5.—Backx or Gown traverse the round gathered 
Fira. 4 bodice above the belt The 
bodice has a gathered 
guimpe and stock-collar of 








the silk framed in a puff of the same. Close silk sleeves 
emerge from drooping puffs of cashmere on the upper arm 
A blue and white striped taffeta gown, Fig. 4, has the 


plain skirt completed by short bouffant paniers that termi 
nate in pointed ends at the back The deep collar on the 
round waist is of white moiré edged with guipure lace, 
and white moiré forms the narrow belt fastened in a chou 
at the back 


PICTURES FROM THE SALON OF 
THE CHAMP DE MARS. 
Ser etrations on page 361. 
yy art exhibition of the French National Society of Fine 
Aris opened on Wednesday, April 25th, and is a notable 
display he two engravings which we present this week 






Pig. 3.—Dress wrra Desp FLounce. Fig. 4.—Gown wira Panrer Draprery.—([See Fig. 5.] 
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Fig. 1.—Criron Gown Svurras_e Fig. 2.—Gown witn Corp 
FOR GRADUATE. EMBROIDERY. 


are respectively taken from the pictures of Dagnan-Bouveret 
and Carl von Stetten. The art of the former is shown to fine 
advantage in the figure of the Breton peasant girl in her 
quaint white head-dress and black apron who is selling bless- 
ed candles at a pardon. The “Noon on Lake Maggiore” 
has a certuin magnificence of strength and vigor in the boat- 
man, standing boldly out, arms and hands so easily poised, 
pulling through the brilliant sunlight and fierce heat ‘of 
high noon on the Italian lake, with only the slight protec- 
tion afforded by the awning over his boat 

Our regular Parisian correspondent, Mixs Katharine De 
Forest, will have interest in: things to say of this year’s Salon 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 
BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 

BY THEODORE CHILD. 

IX.—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


= \ J HEN one writes about women,” said Diderot, ‘‘ one 

should dip the pen in the rainbow and dry the 
lines with the dust of butterflies’ wings. It suffices not to 
talk about women, and to talk well, Monsieur Thomas; you 
must make me see them. Place-them before my eyes like 
so many thermometers of the smallest vicissitudes of man- 
ners and usages.” 

If we were to follow Diderot’'s advice in speaking of the 
coiffures that were successively d@ la mode in Europe during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and if we were to 
avail ourselves even sparingly of the documents afforded by 
the painting and the sculpture of that epoch, we should 
have to write a large volume instead of a short chapter, for 
the arrangement of hair was never more capricious than it 
was in the reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis 
XVIL., when France became definitively the Queen of Fash- 
ion for the whole modern world. Therefore Mr. Addison, in 
the ninety-eighth Spectator (June 22, 1711), maintained that 
a lady's head-dress is the most variable thing in all nature. 
‘“* Within my own memory,” he wrote, ‘‘1 have seen it rise 
and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years ago it shot 
up to a very great height, insomuch that the female part of 
our species were much taller than the men. The women 
were of such enormous stature that we appeared as grass 
hoppers before them. For my own part, as I do not love to 
be insulted by women who are taller than myself, I admire 
the sex much more in their present humiliation, which has 
reduced them to their natural dimensions, than when they 
had extended their persons and lengthened themselves out 
into formidable and gigantic figures. I am not for adding 
to the beautiful edifices of Nature, nor for raising any whim- 
sical superstructure upon her plans. I must therefore re- 
peat it, that I am highly pleased with the coiffure now in 
fashion, and think it shews the good sense which at present 
very much reigns among the valuable part of the sex.” 

Further on in the same essay Mr. Spectator gives the fol- 
lowing excellent advice about dressing hair: ‘‘ I would de- 
sire the fair sex to consider how impossible it is for them to 
add anything that can be ornamental to what is already the 
masterpiece of Nature. The head has the most beautiful ap- 
pearance, as well as the highest station in a human figure. 
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Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face; 
she has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a dou- 
ble row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles-and blush- 
es, lighted it up and enlivened it with the brightness 
of the eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs 
of sense, given it airs and graces that cannot be de- 
scribed, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade 
of hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the head 


as the cupola to the most glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with such a pile of supernumerary 
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ornaments we destroy the symmetry of the human figure, 
and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from great and real 
beauties to childish gewgaws, ribbands, and bone-lace 
While not entirely agreeing with Mr. Addison in his 
sweeping condemnation of gewgaws and ribbands, we think 
that the most tasteful and refined coiffures are those in which 
the predominant element is the natural hair and not the 
gewgaw. The basis of fashion in coiffure is the hair, and 
in dress it is the garment; and as the component parts of 
dress are continually changing from great to little, from long 
to short. from tight to loose, and vice versa, so the coiffure of 
women has continually varied from close to floating, from 
flat to fluffy, from compact to voluminous, from absence of 
ornament to excess of ornament. At one time the head 





Fie. 5.—BUST OF MARIE ADELAIDE, QUEEN OF SAR- 
DINIA, IN THE CHATEAU DE VERSAILLES.—(Sex Fic. 6) 





of most refined culture, owe their beauty to the arrangement 
of the hair, and to the general silhouette rather than to the 
ornamentation. We might even go so far as to say that 
these coiffures are well and firmly drawn, remembering that 
the art of dressing hair is really a humble branch of seulp- 
ture, and that, as Sir Joshua Reynolds says in his Discourses, 
though it is difficult to define what grace is, we feel that 
its natural foundation is correctness of design. The mo- 
ment that the beauty of classical antiquity was revealed, 
whether at Rome, Florence, Fontainebleau, or Nuremberg, 
the moment the art of the Renaissance became triumphant, 





Fie. 1.—8STUDY OF A HEAD, BY WATTEAU. 


dress grows in height, and when the maximum of verti- 
cality has been obtained, the direction of obliquity is 
gradually substituted for it, as in the hennins, or steeple 
coiffures; and then horizontality takes the place both of 
verticality and of obliquity, and in the escoffion the coif- 
fure grows out laterally in the form of enormous cush- 
ions. All these growths of coiffure, being more or less 
architectural and requiring important frame-works and 
accessories, invite ornament, and the natural tendency 
of ornament being to creep, encroach, and monopolize, 
the hair little by little disappears, and the gewgaws and 
ribbands remain triumphant. Then comes the inev- 
itable reaction, and under some sociological or private 
influence the gewgaw is banished, the natural hair re- 
stored to favor, and the whole process from simplicity 
to complexity begins over again. 

Since the end of the Middle Ages the coiffure of modern 
Europe has been influenced by three series of phenomena, 
among which must be mentioned first of all the artistic move- 
ment of the Renaissance, which called attention to the models 
of classical antiquity and created new models of its own, such 
as we find in the portraits of the great Italian artists, and in 
the work of the French artists of the sixteenth century, like 
Jean Goujon (1515-1572), Jean Cousin (1501-1590), Germain 
Pilon (1515-1590), and Barthélemy Prieur (died 1611), who 





Fie. 4.—HEAD OF 


STATUE OF DIANE DE POITIERS. 


adapted the severe and dignified style of antique form and 
ornament to the requirements of the voluptuous court of 
Heory IL, sacrificing somewhat of nobleness, it is true, but 
superadding a grace and elegance that are purely French. 
Examples of the ideal of feminine beauty thus obtained may 
be found in the museum of the Louvre in the admirable fig- 
ures by Germain Pilon forming a group of three destined to 
support the shrine of Saint-Geneviéve, and in Jean Goujon’s 
famous figure of Diane de Poitiers (Fig. 4), represented as 
the Huntress Diana, with a coiffure of admirable complexity 
and gracefulness of form. These coiffures, like the finest 
which Italian, Roman, and Hellenic art afford in the epochs 
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Fie. 8.—-GROUP FROM A PICTURE BY DAVID TENIERS. 


the fantastic coiffures of the Middle Ages, conceived without 
regard to the form of the head and without respect to the 
proportions of the human. body and its various parts, were 
inevitably condemned, and the only traces of them to be 
found nowadays are in remote survivais observable in the 
costumes of religious orders, and in the quaint caps and 
head-dresses that are worn by the country people in France, 
Germany, Holland, and Hungary. 

The second series of phenomena is connected with the 
Reformation and the concomitant movement in favor of as- 
ceticism, which naturally caused women to do away with 
gewgaws and ribbands, and to dress their hair with all sim- 
plicity. Naturally, from the point of view of artistic beau- 
ty, little good can be expected of asceticism, while Protes- 





Fu. 6.—REVERSE VIEW OF BUST FIG. 6. 








tantism is obviously a cold and unprofitable nursery-ground 
for feminine elegance. Nevertheless, there is one kind of 
coiffure not without charm which, we might almost say, is 
peculiarly characteristic of Protestant countries, inasmuch 
us it prevailed Yur two and a half centuries in the Nether- 
“lands and in England, and has not yet entirely disappeared 
in the latter country. This is the coiffure of Mile. La Val- 
lidre, the hair parted in the middle and brushed flat on the 
top of the head, with bunches of ringlets on each side and a 
chigaon behind. The quantity of the side ringlets varies, 
and also their length; sometimes we find a large bouquet of 
ringlets, and at other times only two or three long ringlets, 
very precisely curled. Furthermore, as coquetry is stronger 
even than Protestantism, a small quantity of ornament was 
gradually udded in the shape of long ear-droppers, and a 
slender diadem with light pendants attached on each side, as 
we gee in the accompanying engraving (Fig. 3), representing 
a group of Datch Jadies walking, from a picture by David 
J eniers (1610-1685). 

The third series of phenomena begins with the glorious 
reign of Louis XLV., and the supremacy and universal ini- 
tintive which France henceforward assumed in European 
civilization. When Louis XIV. came to the throne the table 
was clear. The universe was once more mere malleable 
clay which the future Grand Monarque was destined to 
model after his own magnificent ideas, His radiant Majes- 
ty.was passionately in‘ love with the niece of his minisier, 
Cardinal Mazarin, with the beautiful Marie Mancini, cette 
crédture splendidement charpentée, 18 Saint Evremond calls 
her, whose portrait by Pierre Mignard (1610-1695) now hangs 
im the Berlin Museum, resplendent with youth and vivacity, 
her rich wavy hair massed around her face entirely without 
ornament (Fig. 2). From this simple coiffure en cheveur were 
developed in a few scores of years all the monstrous arrange- 
ments whieh provoked the sagacious criticism of Mr. Addi- 
son, and whic we shall carefully abstain from mentioning, 
inasmuch as our design is neither to write a history of coit- 
fure nor to classify its archeology, but merely to call atten- 
tion to certain examples which seem to us to retain perma- 
nent suggestiveness and durable charm—examples which 
we shall find in the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
rather than in that of ** Le Roi Soleil.” : 

We cannot speak of the material beauty of the French 
woman of the eighteenth century without mentioning the 
exhaustive and masterly studies of Edmond and Jules de 
Goneourt, La Femme au XVI llieme Siéele, and L’ Art du 
X Villieme Siéele. A\l who wish to comprehend the modifi- 
cations of French physiognomy in the interval between Le 
Brun and Latour must consult the great mass of literary, 
historical, and artistic documents which these authors have 
so admirably co-ordinated. In their volumes may be seen 
the transition from pagan serenity and superb repose of the 
princesses of the reign of Louis XIV. in their mythological 
surroundings to the most piquant, delicate, and expressive 
beauties of the Regency aud the reign of Louis XV. The 
women of the reign of Louis XIV. are bovine, Junonian, 
fleshly, and material. The women of the reign of Louis 
XV. are refined, animated, slender; their faces are illumined 
with intelligence; their mouths are mobile with irony; their 
eyes shine with the fever of pleasure; their physiognomy 
seems to be impressed with all the qualities of the comedies 
of Marivaux, the grace, the taste, the coquetry, and withal 
the tender and loving heart of Sylvia and Araminthe. ‘These 
ladies rouged their cheeks, but they required a rouge ** gud 
dine quelque chose.” ‘The rouge worn by a lady of quality was 
different from that worn by the court lady, by the bourgeotse 
or by the actress; it was a mere tinge, a simple soupceon, an 
imperceptible touch. As some cruel wit put it: 

“Cette artificiense rougeur 
Qui seoppiée au détaut de celle 
Que jadix causait la padeur.” 

Then, besides the nuance of rouge, the toilet of the face 
needed to be completed by patches, by those little pieces of 
black sticking-plaster which the poets called *‘des mouches 
dans le lait”—\hose mouches that were cut in the forms of 
hearts, crescents, moons, stars, and comets, and bung out as 
love- baits, each with its special name—/'assassine at the cor- 
ner of the eye, la majesteuse on the forehead, l'enjoude in the 
laughing dimple, la galante in the middle of the cheek, and 
la Jriponne near the lips. Finally must be mentioned the 
fashion of powdered hair, which, undesirable as it is, never 
theless lends a particular piquancy to sparkling eyes and 
youthful faces. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century fashion changes 
entirely, and the kind of grace desired is no Jonger piquant, 
but ae and sentimental, and the women proceed to 
compose their faces according to the new ideal painted by 
Greuze and described by Jean Jacques Rousseau. The fa- 
vorite type is characterized by ingenuousness, candor, jan 
guishing tenderness; it is at once virginal and rustic, and 
its gurments are veils of whiteness and gauzes of simplicity 

Meanwhile the coiffeur, the Parisian dress er, the 
‘* Poupée de Ja Rue Saint-Honoré,” and finally the fashion 
journal, came into glorious existence, and all Europe was 
guided by the modes of Paris, and tributary to the art, the 
commerce, and the industry of the French capital—thanks, 
as La Galerie des Modes says, not to mere caprice, ‘‘ but to 
the inventive genius of the French ladies in all that con 
cerns dress, aud, above all, to the fine and delicate taste which 
characterizes the smallest trifles made by their hands.” The 

Poupée de la Rue Saint-Honoré” was the predecessor of 
the modern fashion journal, being a life-size doit which was 
dressed, undressed, aud redressed in the latest taste of Ver 
sailles or the Palais Royal, while replicas were sent to Eng 
Jand, Germany, Italy, and Spain, until the day when towarus 
the middle of the century some ingenious persons conceived 
the idea of illustrated fashion journals, and announced in 
their prospectuses that henceforward, through their efforts, 
foreigners would no longer be obliged to trust to dolls, 
‘which are always imperfect, and very dear, while at the 
best they can give but a vague idea of our fashions.” 

It is not our purpose to speak of the prodigious mobility 
of French fashious in dress during the eighteenth century ; 
let it suffice to say that the changes followed very closely 
the various sentimental transformations of the physiognomy 
of the woman of the day, accompanied her beauty, suited 
themselves to her tastes, and composed for ber charms an 
appropriate frame or setting of stuffs, colors, and forms. 
Nowadays these variations which were successively pro 
claimed indispensable by the decrees of the fashion of the 
day have become indifferent to us; the inevitable process of 
elimination bas thrown aside al] that was merely ephemeral 
and without style; and thus at the present day, when we 
examine the paletions and engravings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, previous to the Revolution, we remark in a general way 
three leading types—that invented by the painter Watieau, 
the Louis XV. type with paniers and a low coiffare, and 
the Louis XVL. type with the high coiffure familiar to us 
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through the portraits of Marie Antoinette. Of these 


the noblest is that which Watteau invented by means of his 
own exquisite genius, and of certain elements rowed from 


the Venetians and the —- of the Italian Comedy— 
the ample robe starting from neck, plaited in the back 
like an abbé’s cloak, and floating loosely down to the feet, 
the arms emerging flowerlike from short sleeves filled with 
engageantes of lace. With this robe Watteau imagined a 
coiffure which, after the example of Leonardo da Vinci, he 
studied in scores of sketches in sanguine that form the de- 
light of delicate eyes. No painter has drawn more amor- 
ously than Watteau the voluptuous contours of hair brushed 
up from the n of the neck and back from the brow 
(Fig. 1), and coiled in the form of a umed belmet on the 
crown, or twisted into a simple chignon tied round with a 
fillet. No painter has rend more delicately than Watteau 
the charm of the movements of a woman’s head and neck; 
the fascination of blond flesh, white and silky like the petal 
of a camellia, the delight of flavescent hair, ruddy like the 
golden tints of sunset, and forming a luminous nimbus 
around the head; the transition from the warm tones of the 
hair to the mat sheenless white of the neck formed by the 
short downy hair, the cheveux follets that curl over the nape, 
and seem spangled by the light; the rare beauty of the 
short soft hair that curls naturally behind the ears. The 
type of feminine beauty, seen and materialized by Watteau, 
is one of the truly great and precious inventions of art, as 
great, as origival, as fascinating ak the types of beauty which 
we owe to Botticelli, Leonardo, Luini, and — 

Beside Watteau's figures all the other feminine types of 
the eighteenth century appear dull and pretentious, though 
some of the high coiffures, it must be admitted, were won- 
derful works of extravagant art. An excellent and com- 
paratively tasteful specimen of one of these coiffures is 
given in the bust reproduced in our illustration Fig. 5, being 
the portrait of the sister of Louis XVI., Marie Adélaide, 
Queen of Sardinia (1759-1802). This coiffure is an archi- 
tectural monument in hair, the work of one of those mascu- 
line capillary artists who first made their appearance in mod- 
ern Europe in the eighteenth century, and of whom the most 
famous were Legros, Frédéric, and Léonard, who, mounted 
on a ladder, as the satirists of the day used to say: 


* Batissait des cheveux Je galant édifice.” 


The great revolutionist in coiffure was Legros, who was 
cook to the Comte de Bellemare before he opened an aead- 
emy, composed of three classes, in which he taught valets de 
chambre, chamber-maids, and coiffeuses the new art of hair- 
dressing based upon the proportions of the head and the 
character of the face, la proportion de la téte et l'air du visage, 
and upon the principles and preeepts laid down by the artist 
in the year 1765 in his great and amusing work, Art de la 
Coiffure des Dames frangaises, which was the starting-point 
of a complete philosophy of the toilet, and of the most ex- 
travagant vagaries in head-gear that the world has ever seen, 
even more various than the three hundred coiffures of the 
wife of Marcus Aurelius, Before the end of the century did 
not Paris see ladies wearing on their heads coiffures 4 U'ino- 
culation, where the triumph of vaccination was allegorized 
by means of a serpent, a club, a rising sun, and an olive-tree 
covered with fruit? And the coiffure @ la belle Poule, which 
was adorned with a frigate in full sail? And the coiffure 
au Pare anglais, where the hair was made the foundation on 
which were figured landscapes with meadows, trees, running 
brooks, and browsing sheep? And the coiffure d la Monte 
au ciel, which inspired the English and French carjcaturists 
with such pleasant inventions? All! these wild congeits will 
be found minutely depicted iu the prints of the last century, 
and carefully classified in the portfolios of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. There we will leave them to the solici- 
tude of the curious and the vain researches of frivolous 
archeologists, for it is not our desire to weary our fair read- 
ers with a multitude of vain details, and so cause them 
to wrinkle their foreheads with a frown of dissatisfaction. 
We prefer to leave to ruthless Time the ungrateful task of 
‘delving parallels in beauty’s brow,” as Shakespeare hath 
it in his incomparable sonnets. 


MISS DINGLER’S PICTURE. 
BY ELIZABETH KNOWLTON CARTER. 


TS ties that bound him to the place were so infinitesimal 

that they could scarcely be called ties. But he took a 
vague melancholy pleasure in being there. He leaned for 
ward, drew aside the curtaif, and looked out. There was a 
peach orchard with drooped yellow leaves—it was only July, 
but the sun scorched things terribly; the grass was brown us 
if it might have been Secsishar cat beyond the th 
orchard stretched level ficlds terminating in a sky-line of 
ragged woods, through which the sunset sky gleamed redly. 
There was a waste of sand in the near foreground in which 
nothing would grow, and which nearly surrounded the 
house. And there were chickens. 

The effect of desolation was complete. 

It made one’s heart ache. 

But the landscape, from being a melancholy and suggest 
ive picture in Woodbury’s eyes, we» suddenly lowered to the 
tone of mere background for the figure of a tall ng girl 
who came around the corner of the house, walking with a 
soft grace of motion that caused Woodbury to watch her 
with rapt attention. She was ethereally slender, her height 
majestic, the line of her breast and shoulders ineffably proud. 
Her face was shadowy in the dim light, and rendered the 
more so by the arrangement of her hair, which was parted 
and fell over the ears on either side, partly concealing her 
profile with its winglike shadow. It was confined at the 
nape of her neck, and from there fell free to her waist—long, 
straight hair, without a ripple. 

He watched her with an increasing interest until she passed 
from view, and then turned his back on the window to gaze 
into the duskiness of the room, and to speculate on the sud- 
den appearance of the spiritlike young creature and her 
possible relationship to the members of the Dingler house- 
hold. ‘Or she might be a boarder, like myself,” he reflec: 
ed, and the “oy impelled him to rise and go down stairs, 
where upon the broad shady veranda a young lady boarder 
might presumably be lingering. But it was vacant. 

At supper-time the mystery was solved. The young god 
dess was introduced to him as * My gal,” the words pro 
nounced with much fatherly pride by Mr. Dingler himself. 
She was not beautiful,as Woodbury had half expected her 
to be; her features were slightly heavy, her mouth wide, her 
lips perhaps too thick; but her face was rendcred charming 
by an expfession of dewy shyness, something indescribably 
pure and still in the gaze, so swiftly withdrawn, of her dark 
clear eyes. This look was the more striking taken in con- 
nection with the statuesque erectness of her figure, its air 
of proud repose. 
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In the light of-her being the Dingler’s daughter, Wood- 
bury Imarveled at the pettiness of ber the in- 


win 
As they sat down at the table Woodbury began to im- 
agine himself telling these le the motive, or excuse for 


He fancied the 
made him less and 


Woodbury at her in the parlor, she paused in the 
doorway, and Jeaned her head against the casing in a rapt 
are that lasted for many minutes before he noticed 


He looked up at last with a smile, which she instantly re- 
turned, and them he said: “Is this your piano? It is very 
sweet-toned.” 4 

‘** Yes,” she res ied, blushing, and advancing into the 
room. ‘But I don’t play at all well—not like you. I 
would like to know how to play better. It must be nice 
to play so well.” 

er voice was the sweetest thing Woodbury had ever 
heard. It was rich and soft and pure-toned; she spoke with 
a sort of restrained eagerness, as if she might be afraid of 
saying too much and yet longed to express if; some of 
her words she said rather breathlessly; they seemed to come 
pell-mell and all in a beap, and some of them she drawied. 

“I'm afraid you underrate your own powers, Miss Din- 
gler,” he said; ‘‘ and I’m sure you overrate mine,” be added, 
smiling. 

The girl did not in the least know how to answer him. 
She turned her head aside; her lips abe in a smile of help- 
less pleasure. Her eyes fell on Woodbury’s sketch-book 
lying on the chair. *‘ Oh, please, can I look at this?” she 
said. ‘I never saw any real drawings in all my life.” 

“Certainly,” said Woodbury, stooping to hand it to her; 
“but I’m afraid you'll find them disappointing.” 

She took the book with a deeply breathed * Thank you,” 
and settled into a chair with a sigh of content; she seemed 
to have forgotten all about him. He went and stood by her 
side, making comments and telling little anecdotes concern- 
ing certain of the sketches. Suddenly the girl looked up 
with a sharp exclamation of pleasure. 

“Oh! why—why did you draw me? Do I look like that? 
Oh, let me go and show mamma!” She rose and fled out of 
the room with swift ee when she returned her face was 
radiant. ‘She says it looks just like me. 1 never saw my- 
self side-face before. Do you think my hair looks nice that 
way? There was a girl at school wanted me to wear it that 
way. I always used to wear it braided and frizzed in 
frou.” “<= 

She had an air of having wanted to explain this before. 
And she put up her hand and nervously stroked one long 
uncurled lock that fell off at the side of her forehead, while 
she glanced at him irresolutely. 

It is perfect just as it is, Miss Dingler,” he said, warmly. 
‘* Simply perfect.” 

She did not seem embarrassed this time, only relieved, and 
she looked up at him with her quick little smile. 

After that conversation her shyness never returned. Her 
sweet, eager, drawling voice pouring out the few transpar- 
ent ideas, the endless trivial questions with which her 
thoughtless little brain was filled, became one of the most 
familiar of sounds to Woodbury’s ear. 

It was perhaps three weeks after his arrival that Wood- 
bury began his portrait of Miss Dingler—the portrait that 
was destined to win him the long-delayed recognition from 
the artistic world for which his soul panted. 

The girl's father and mother watched the beautiful figure 
and wistful innocent face grow upon the canvas day by day 
with a delight in its ineffable charm which Woodbury made 
them feel as had never felt it in reality. 

For background he painted in the level fields terminating 
in a sky-line of repged woods through which the sunset sky 
gleamed redly. face of the girl turned to the spectator 
was in deep shadow; the figure, sharply defined in its white 
dress, showed ethereally tall and slender, with proud young 
shoulders that seemed to offer a faint contradiction to the 
meek head with its parted hair. It seemed to Wood- 
bury when he was at w on this pining Se there must 
be something more in the girl’s nature than a appeared 
so transparently. on the surface. Her outward appearance 
promised so much—so much. 

‘*Do you know what made me first think of coming 
here?” something a him to ask ber one afternoon 
when she sat sewing mite veranda; she was wren | 
making new dresses, w moved Woodbury to ever-fres 
amazement at their prettiness and air of style. 

‘** No,” she said, giving him 6ne of her swift, still glances; 
‘| shouldn't have thought you’d have wanted to.” 

‘* I lived here in this place long ago, when I was a little 
chap. My father and mother died here.” 

‘* Ob,” said the girl, with swift intelligence, ‘‘ Were they 
the people that died of scarlet fever? I have heard mamma 
tell about it so often—it was when she and papa were first 
married—they both died, and some rjch people adopted the 
litle boy. t how long ago it was!’ she cried, as his eyes 
answered her questions, ‘ How old you must be!” 

Woodbury laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I am very old,” he said— 
“nearly thirty. r house is only a tumble-down shanty 
now. I went ever one day to see it. I had a fancy last 
winter that I would like to come down here again—to sort 
of harrow up my feelings, I suppose. But LI didn’t count 
on finding such perfect materials for a picture,” he added, 
smiling into ber face, and compelling her to once more raise 
her eyes. 

bs you think it will make a pretty picture?” she said, 
wistfully. ‘‘ It seems to me it would } prettier if I—the 
girl in the picture wasn’t so sort of thin and long-looking. 
What do you think?” 

*‘Oh, my darling—my little darling—how I love you!” 
were the words that rose to Woodbury’s lips. His will had 
nothing to do with them; they were entirely unpremedita- 
ted; they embodied a truth of which till this moment be had 
been utterly unconscious, and in the next moment he said 

vem, 

She stared at him in utter bewilderment for an iustant, 





then she rose with a little wild cry and inside the house. 
The pale blue dress on which she had working fell in 
a soft crushed heap to the floor, and Woodbury stooped and 
picked it up tenderly. 

The girl, meanwhile, fled up stairs, holding her breath, 
reached her room, and flung herself before the mirrér, 
where her own face confronted her, white, startled, wild- 
eyed. She clasped her hands on her breast and pressed 
them down hard. 

*Oh, my darling—my little darling—how I love you!” 
She had not in the least com ‘the words when he 
said them, but she recalled them with a clearness which 
made it seem as if she must have understood their full im- 
port from the first moment. 

She began sobbing in the fright and bewilderment that 
beset her. It seemed such a terrible thing to have hap- 
pened, as if it were somehow her fault, , 

About an hour later, Woodbury, still sitting on the veran- 
-da where she had left him, looked up. to find her standing 
in the doorway, ber face stained with tears, her trembling 
hands crossed before her. : 

* You must not,” she began, with quivering lips, ‘‘ think 
‘that thing—you said tome. I don’t want anybody more to 
Jove me—I'm going to be married next fall.” And as she 
suid the last words a little serene smile stole over the trou- 
ble of her face, { 


Woodbury’s picture, exhibited in the following autumn, 
was favorably received by art-critics and the public. 

On the occasion when he went to see how it had fared at 
the hands of the hanging committee, he found it surrounded 
by quite a little group of gazers. 

**I think there is such a meaning in that picture,” he 
heard one lovely girl say to another. ‘It seems as if those 
ficids behind symbolized the life of toil, and she were a 
daughter of the people who is destined to sink ber splendid 
individuality in it. And she is unconseiogs of it. Oh, how 
sad itis! 1 am sure that is what the artisé meant.” 

Woodbury smiled at her sweet compiacency. ‘Did I 
mean that?” he mused, as he walked on. | “ Perhaps 1 did, 
only I hadn't discovered it.” , 


One day, after twenty years had passed over his head, 
some wild impulse moved him to go down to Dinglersville 
again. It came upon him suddenly and strongly, and he 
yielded to it; but it did not last during tbe short time re- 
quired for the journey, and he compromised by turning off 
on his destined way and spending the day at Long Branch. 
Dinglersville was not more than ten miles inland; he could 
easily go if the fancy took him again. 

One afternoon he went so far as to hire a saddle-horse and 
ride out in that direction. He had perhaps covered half 
the distance when he met a dusty covered conveyance, in 
which sat a lank red-bearded countryman and his wife. 


They were not otherwise interesting to, Woodbury, but in j 


their probable character of Dinglersvillians he gave them « 
searching glance; and with a sudden tightening at his heart 
he realized something familiar in the woman's voice, for the 
two were talking as they slowly passed him by. 

She was thin and stoop-shouldered, and in her coarse dull 
features Woodbury could trace a ghastly, an unmistakable 
resemblance to that flowerlike visage, with it» shy clear 
vyes, which had remained in his memory through all those 
years—a thing too fascinating to be forgotten. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


See illustrations on page 360. 






- 


1. graceful calling costume illustrated, made by Ma-\ 


dame Lipman of Paris, is of a summer silk, in color a 
golden brown with gleams of red and green shot through it. 
‘The belied yoke wast, alike in frout and back, is ove of the 
models now most in favor. The yoke and lower sleeves are 
of light green velvet dotted with jet beads; the coilar, cuffs, 
and the draped belt are of plain green velvet. A bertha of 
black mousseline de soie in accordion pleats surrounds the 
yoke, and has « knot of green velvet in frout. The softly 
draped puffs of the sleeves are of silk. The well-cut skirt 
is made quite jong, as it is a carriage dress, and is entirely 
without trimming. 

The extremely small bonnet worn by this pretty Parisienne 
is called a Valois toque. ‘The design is from Jame Car- 
lier of Paris. It is simply a torsade or a puff of very light 
velvet trimmed on each side with a bow of straw lace studded 
with stones and placed lengthwise. The stiff outlines of 
the bow are softeved by black ostrich feathers placed inside, 
on which the bow appears to rest. 

A stylish and very simple gown for the street, for church, 
and for calling is of deeply crinkled crépon of an old-blue 
shade shot with rosy mauve. ‘lhe waist has a pretty undu- 
lating basque, deeper than those worn of late, and lined with 
white moiré. Directoire revers of ivory moiré open on a. 
plastron of the same, and the stock - collar corresponds. 
Ample gigot sleeves are entirely without trimming. The 
skirt, lined with taffeta, falls easily on the front and sides, 
and is very full in the back. This model is commended for 
‘other fabrics as well as crépon—for barége, soft surah silks, 
Louisine, and the open woven woollens, like bunting. The 
fancifully dented hat is in one of the new fancy plaited 
straws. Pink roses are placed under the brim aguinst a 
facing of black velvet, and black ostrich feathers complete 
‘the garniture. The gown is a model from Madame Ley- 
vastre of Paris, and the hat is from the Maison Nouvelle. 


WORTH JACKET AND VIROT HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


| 


Worth is making very elaborate jackets of light-colored vel-. 
vets. 


port even in the month of August. 


beige ground, relieved with facings of dark gray velvet. 
The fronts turn back at the top as revers in the form of two- 
fuvnel-shaped pleats or godets—an original way of giving ful- 
ness to the front of corsages seen also on some of the new- 
est Paris gowns. ‘The basque front divides in two points at 
the end, faced with gray velvet which is carried up to the 
waist. Below the revers is a soft satin front made of ma- 
terial like that of the searf which confines the waist and 
hangs as a sash. The back is entirely of the stamped vel- 
vet. A high collar lined with gray velvet expands in godet. 


curves, and is very becoming. Gigot sleeves are fiuished 





‘sure? 


—— 


Y way of giving pleasing variety to spring wardrobes?}; 
where tailor jackets and fanciful short capes prevail, | 


These are designed not only for the demi-season, buts ¢ 
for summer drives at the sea-shore, and will be worn in New-. - 
The elegant model , = 
shown is of stamped velvet, a tortoise-shell design ona light, { 


« 
-- 


‘. 


% ‘State charters, neither has yet been granted a charter by 


with a circular ruffle, also lined with the dark velvet, and 
stiffened on the edge with a threadlike wire to keep it in 
graceful shape. 

Virot’s dashing = yee ey the Poms is of dark 
chip so soft and pliable that it takes an pe, and is fold- 
ed in large pleats to a band of velvet embroidered with gold. 
The pleats of the beret are held in the middle by a buckle 
of strass stones. A large chou of the palest rose velvet on 


the left of the front holds aloft an aigrette and a curling 
black ostrich feather. 


AT SEA, 


I WATCH the white sails as they spread 
Their wings, like birds set free; 
And some o'er distant waves will glide, 
Some in the wished-for haven bide, 

And some—be lost at sea. 


And thus, upon Life’s esngetel main, 
While Hope sang merrily, 

Full many a barque from oft the strand 

We launched with eager heart and hand, 
Nor dreamt of loss at sea. 


But were there treacherous rocks and shoals 
All, all unknown to thee? 

It matters not—the heart doth know 

‘That cruel storm hath sunken low 
The venture out at sea. 


Mayhap it was no costly freight, 
Tho’ rich to you or me; 

And Memory, as the days go by, 

Still counteth o’er with tearful eye 
Her treasures lost at sea. 


Ah, well, there is a haven sweet 
Where shipwreck cannot be ; 
Sad hearts, who sit in patient pain, 
There shall ye gather back again 
Much that was lost at sea. 
' Lucy RanpoLpn FLEMING. 


DINNER-GIVING. 


T was a much more laborious thing a generation ago to 

give dinaers than it is now. Then, unless one had a chef 
and his corps to do the whole thing below-stairs, one was 
obliged to superintend everything personally, and when the 
hour came one enjoyed no moment of the dinner for fear 
soup or entrée or salad or sweet might not arrive at the right 
moment and in the right stage. One was worried while re- 
ceiving the guests, absent-minded while sitting at the table, 
and fatigued beyond enjoyment after rising. 

Nowadays all that is changed. If there is not a compe- 
tent cook and cook’s assistant in the kitchen, there are work- 
ing-women to be had whose profession it is to go out and 
prepare dinners, and who do it faultiessly. They come at 
your request and consult with you concerning the menu, 
suggesting ideas very possibly new to you, and telling of 
dishes they have made successfully elsewhere, informing 
you as to the exact articles and quantities you will need, and 
where to get them, if you do not know, detailing what they 
want done before their coming, and just how it is to be 
done, coming on the morning of the appointed day, attend- 
ing to everything on the spot, your own servants willingly 
following the lead, glad enough to be rid of the responsibil- 
ity and the extra work, and, perchance, to learn a new wrin- 
ikle in their craft. And you sit without a care, sure that 
everything will come up in its due turn and time, faultless- 
lly cooked, deliciously savory, your guests will be satisfied, 
‘your busband will be pleased, and you are being saved the 
wear of soul and body that your mother and ber mother be- 
‘fore her had on the occasion of any feast, and that for it all 
‘you will probably be called upon to pay this outside woman 
who has wrought the wonder the immense sum of five dol- 
lars, whether it is a luncheon, a breakfast, or a dinner. 

Nor is this the whole relief. What misery it was for your 
‘mother to try and be ready with badinage and small-talk 
for her next neighbor at the board while she was wondering 
‘what delayed the fish! How could she address herself to any 
subject of conversation while asking herself would the game 
never come up, or while covered with confusion at the shape- 
lessness of the ices? But with this off the mind what is 
there to hinder any one’s being a charming and engaging 
hostess, and experiencing all the pleasure of giving plea- 
For is there not also a different class of assistance, 
quite as necessary, too, to be had? ‘Those who prepare the 
mental banquet as well as they who prepare the material 
one. Is there not the class for ladies, where on certain days 
of the week they may go to hear some woman of parts, w 
makes it her business to discuss the leading subjects of 
thought till you are primed with information in the easiest 
way possible, so that if you do not remember it all in per- 
manence, you are at least sufficiently familiar with it to be 
ready when another does remember it, and to be able to han- 
-die it under leadership, or to suggest points from it for 
others to enlarge upon, which is, after all, the best way for a 
hostess, since it puts her guests in good conceit of them- 
selves. And in that case, it is well known, a hostess and 


her dinner invariably produce a better impression, the hos- 
| tess seems more amiable, the dinner has a better relish in 
memory, than if she had herself discussed fine arts, new 
books, foreign policies, and interior dissensions with all the 
brilliancy proper to Pallas Athene. 







—1. Both societies of Colonial Dames of America have 
Tess, from 
of other considerations before that ones Each of the thirteen 
State societies comprising the National Society has its own State charter, 
and is governed by its own bourd of officers; the Society of Colonial 
Dames has chapters only, not State societies, in the different States, ench 
chapter having a secretary only, and paying elt dues to the New York city 
headquarters. % The Society of Colonial nes has no printed eligibility 
list. The social and historical status of members of both societies is 
identical. The National Society is social in its aim, but lays decided 
stress on its historical, patriotic, and philanthropic character, and moves 
along somewhat b ier lines than the Society of Colonial Dames. 3. If 
Subscriber's meaning of “ quarterings” is rightly comprehended, the 
Society of Colonial Saas only adopis the practice. 4 “ Quarterings” 
must then refer to the small gold bars struug along the ribbon attached to 
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each member of the Soclety of Colonial Dames. Rach 





f 


one ancestor, 
titled to wear.as many bars as she has distin ished Colonial ban a 
bedone to the National 8o- 


the 
for February 10th belong to the National Society. 
Deserr Sxirx.—it you hem-stitch a table-cloth or napkins, you mast 
The depth of the bem will on how 
n the pattern leaves you, as it must be even all around, 
may be either very narrow, or else an inch ov the napkins 
or two and a half on the cloth. The bem is both 
sides of the drawn threads. marking is 
sidery cotton in padded satin stiteh that bas a 
lect. A slender initial from an inch and a half w three 
inches In height te ured, placed tn the corner of the saphie ot ot the 
h. aon eee pen mention is in none of 
official catalogues of the Chicago Exposition. 
£. 8.—Your best plan is to give a reception and have the young lady 
receive with ae ees her to your friends as your son's yom A it 
that is more trouble than you care to take, give adinuer for ber. Either of 
these will define your attitude, and show your desire to place her socially. 
Mus. P. an» Rustic. —Yon should leave one of your own cards and ove 
of your husband's for each Jady of the family; in addition, leave one of 


_your husband's for each of the men. 


Rora.—You might have cartaivs of another shade of green with your 
green =, or 7 can use white silk with bands or rings of green plush, 
— with ringe. 

ns. G. K, 8.—Iniroduce your guests as suitable opportunity occurs; 
nothing is more awkward than making the rounds of the room with each 
guest on arrival; that is only desirable at a dinner or a cotillion. 

Ayxtous Sunsourser.—You should consult your physician on ench a 
matier; ft is too important a point upon which to accept any other than 
prof pal advice, 

Supsoutmen.—Begin your supper with Jobster soufilé. served in paper 
cases, or with a dish of » cooked with wine and mushrooms, 
served in pretty individual shells or dishes, For a second course serve 
snpréme of chicken with a cream sance and vagus with a Hol- 
landais sauce. Have after this a salad of Hoon Iettune m of chiccory, 
with a border of tomato jelly, desrert, frozen fruits, mixed, cherries, 
strawberries, ee and tiny squares of pineapple, will be ex- 
cellent. Serve black coffee at the end of the mea! 

A. A. A,—Serve your supper at balf after «ix. Provide crogneties of 
chicken or sweetbreada, or shrimp salad, finger-rolls, rolied bread- 
and-bulter, ices, fancy cakes, fruit, etc. Arrange the supper tastefully on 
a large table, seat the guests about the and have them served by 
waiters or by the men of the company. Use ty of flowers in decora- 
tion, and make the table as attractive 

4.3. P.—Make your brown and white surah satin with a yoke of lace 
or embroidered écru batiste, moiré collar and belt ribbon, mution-le 
sleeves, amt slightly oat skirt. Wear gray or tan gloves of heavy iid 
stitched with black with your canvas blazer suit. The sailor hat is as 
popular as ever, and is rivalled by round tarbang of rough straw very 
simply trimmed with ribbon and flowers, 

lany.—Your beige wool will be effective piped with white braid or with 
white moiré and made like a moimir dress fllustrated on page 305 of 
Bazan No. 15. 

Ftonnnox.—The back of the “Evening Waist” in Bazan No. 2 is pre- 
cisely like the frout, and the whole is very stylish. 

b. L. M.—A travelling suit of canvas, tweed, or serge made with jacket 
and skirt to wear with vests and shirt waists is most useful on the steamer. 
Auoiher dress of silk or crépon tor dinner or concerts is sufficient. 
Make your striped silk waist with guipure insertious around it like the 
model in Bazar No, 2 on page 82. 

M. D.—Giris of thirteen wear their hair drawn back from the forehead, 
or else parted in the middle and braided at the back in one or two loops. 
Read about girls’ gingham dresses in Bazan No. 8 Sailor hais are worn 
by young girls, also turbans, aud wide soft-brimmed straws with clusters 
of Qowers and some ribbon forming a single large bow on the left side. 

FLonenor.—Make a black gros grain by the tasteful model illustrated 
in last week's Bazar with lace ae Drape lace over satin surah, 
The jacket you mention is made over a fitted lining, and would be suita- 
ble as you enggest. 

A. F. i.—Wash your black lace in diluted beer to cleanse and restore 
it Pin it out smoothly on an irouing-voard while wet; stretch and pin 
the seivage first, then carefully pick out the patirern and the edge; it will 
not need ironing. Put three rows of the braid wear the fout and twe 
rows around the bips of your skirt. 

Geuravnor.—The gored skirt will anewer as a foundation skirt. 

“ Counter. ”"—Your silk and wool dress waist will look well made like 
that of the mohair dress illustrated on page 805 of Bazan No. 15. Have 
pipings of moiré or else of mohair braid the culor of the écra silk in the 
material. Trim the skirt to outline that of the model, 

A Constant Suusortuen.— Read hints about gingham dresses in New 
York Fashious of Bazan No.lv, The frock-coat suits will be worn all 
summer. A lady's card is Jarge and neyrly square, measuring about 33¢ 
by 2% inches. 

C, ¥.—Your grenadine polonaise should be draped over a skirt of plain 
Sutin surah or of plain grenadine, and large sleeves should be made ot the 
new material, Do not go to much expense, as the figured grenadine, 
though good, is of too large a design for the present fashion. 

Preariexen Reaves. ~The plain shirt front, or a veat, or silk waists, are 
all appropriate with your black coat. 

M. (’.—Make your Henrietta cloth with a jacket front and round back, 
the latter lengthened by a short he sewed on at the waist-line, If 
you do vot anderstand this, yon will do wel} to consult Bazan No. 3, page 
44, where you will see an illustration of such a waist, Haye black repped 
silk fur the vest aud sleeves, As round belted waists are more faxh)j ong 
ble than ever, you should simply put the end of your Russian blouse in- 
side your ekirt aud not alter it otherwiee. The model retommended for 
your Hteurictta dress has the tab trimming now so fashionable. Get a 
rough straw turban for travelling and a sajjor hat for sea-side wear. 

Z. Z.—A young lady should of course receive on the same day as her 
mother ; if she has axked a person to call upon a particular day, and they 
jor any reason is necessarily absent, she should certainly apologize. 

Mus. W. H. F.—You should pay a call of acknowledgment afier attend- 
ing a luncheon. Manners and Social Usages, by Mra. Sherwoud, will 
give you such information as you desire. 

Mus. K..G.—It ix a little difheult for you to offer to pay your expenses, 
when you ure really rendering the person a great orden You might 
— he offer as delicately as possible to the young girl you are chapers 
ouing. 

Viorer.—Send yonr cards by mail; the distance has nothing to do with 
the case. Persons attend the -—s while lu mourning; there is no Obe 
jection to it if you go without display of any kind, simply for enjoyment 
of the music. The black dressed kid gloves are correct. 

Roru,—The daintiest way of eating a boiled egg ix to eat it out of the 
shell in anegg-cup. ‘The most prevalent mode of eating it is broken into 
an egg-gluss; some people prefer them brought to the table already 
broken into the ginss. 

Sea-Suoee.—it is impossible to answer your question satisfactorily 
without knowing to what sea-side place you are going. A man's dressing 
depends entirely on the character of the resort at which he is spending 
the summer. 

M. J.—A physician's calling-card shonid read “ Doctor John Smith.” 

Arnit.—You have certuinly had some unfortanate experiences, but you 
should not let them discourage you. Not all women ure tardy in pay- 
ment, nor all “exchanges ” careless of their clients’ inierests. In a cily of 
the size and importance of yoars there must be enough women desirous 
of fine needie-work to give you ample and lucrative employment, if you 
can find your way to them gradually through recommendation. our 
idea of taking a position as family seamstress is a good ove. That will 
give you « variety of work and experience that is most useful, and may 
give you a starting-point for private work at home later on. 

Renetooa.—A saitable book, a picture, flowers, or-a book-mark would 
be an appropriate confirmation gift for the young girl; also a prett 
handkerchief, a gold thimble, or some simple personal ornament, suc’ 
av a young girl's first ring or brooch, Anything showy ur osteutatious 
would be out of taste. 

Suomuer Garven.—The first or second week in May is the best time to 
plant the flower seed out-of-doors, Hollylocks are biennial—that is, they 
do not flawer until the second year. They are hardy in this climate, re- 
quiring ouly a little protection in the winter. If you have the back num- 
bers ot the Bazar, see Mra. Dewing’s article on “ The Garden” in No. 15 
of Vol. XXY. ‘ Moon-flower” is the name variously given to several 
species of (morning-glory), a vine with abundant white flowers. 

It is perennial, but usnally requires some protection in winter. 
ay.—Both authorities have their adherents; Webster is now widely 
and popularly used in this country. You can obtain a manual on tup- 
ony pene from dealers in the materials. 

O. K.—We fear we cannot enlighten you, The lacquering is regarded 
as a trade secret which manufacturers are nnwilling to impart. 

A. N.—To make essence of roses you require a still. Take in the pro- 
— of three pounds of rose petals to five quarts of rectified spirit. 

ick the fresh petals to pieces, and «digest in the spirit for twenty-four 
hours; then distil to dryness by the heat of a water-bath. Pour the dis- 
tilled spirit on a fresh quantity of rose petals as before, and redistil ; re- 
peat the whole process of maceration and distillation six times or oftener; 
the last time distil rapidly, the spirit being reduced to about one-third the 
—- quantity. 

aky.—BSilk mull should be made over taffeta or less costly surah, But 
if thix is too expensive, there are lustrous cotton sateens that will be more 
effective than lawn beneath the transparent fabric. 

Juria.—Your beantiful silk skirt deserves a waist of accordion-pleated 
chiffon of the yellow or pale pink in the blossoms as may best become 
you. Trim it with a collarette of pointed white guipure lace and black 
satin ribbon as a belt and stock, with also braces that have a bow on 
each shoalder. 
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THE TECHNIQUE THAT ENDURES. 


J ype ta ay ge ney te the improved methods of in- 
_N struction in piano-forte playing that have come to the 
front in these our modern times, few of the American women 
who freely devote time, energy, and money to this line of 
study retain their bold on their chosen art in spirit and tech- 
nique and facility on to middle life. This is the subject of 
minuch comment, but can perhaps be explained by a little in- 
quiry into the conditions that go to develop the musician 
and the performer. Observe that the musician takes pre- 
cedence of the performer; and this is as it should be i? the ef- 
foris of the latter are to attain dignity, worth, and durability. 

The piano is often termed a cold, mechanical instrument; 
but whatever its actual deficiencies may be, it is capable of 
admitting its student to a wider acquaintance with musical 
art and science than any other single instrument. Even 
while wrestling with the finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, 
and the various musical forms that constitute a pianist’s 
stock resource, correct habits of musical thought may be in- 
duced, as well as correct technical habits. The pienist’s 
education is on a false basis, that may at any moment give 
way beneath the stress of time and events, unless its trend 
be toward the higher culture of all the faculties. Moreover, 
to attain an intelligent basis of musical discrimination, with 
a renlization of the inherent wealth of each tone or of 
tones employed in practice, the technique of the spirit must 
dominate the technique of the instrument. 

In other words, if a pianist’s mechanism be not subservient 
toa soulful discriminating intelligence behind it, a transitory 
superficial existence is all that.can be expected for it. When 
properly acquired, and viewed as a means to an. end, that 
end being to give expression to the musical thought that 
holds sway in the inner sanctuary of the soul, it need only 
be parted with because of the infirmities of old age or other 
unavoidable physical disabilities, Circumstances con- 
ditions may necessitate laying it temporarily aside, but if 
builded on a true foundation control can readily be regained 
over it. Where there is love, enthusiasm, and understand- 
ing, material obstacles are apt to be conquered, or at least 
held long in abeyance. 

‘* Difficulties develop brain matter,” says Emerson, and 
certainly the difficulties grappled with by the earnest, musi- 
cian are calculated to further inner growth, A true musical 
education demands so much deyotion and loyalty, so. much 
patience, and such complete self-abnegation, it cannot fail 
to have a refining, strengthening, broadening influence on 
the entire character. It should teach the student how to 
hear tones, both with the outer and the inner ear, It should 
make clear the proper relationship of these, and the natural 
laws by which they repeland atiract each other. It should 
show how to grasp the ideas controlling the series and com- 
binations of tones and, phrases thus mentally constructed. 
lis result should be right tone-thinking, tone-feeling, tone- 
comprehension, and tone-production. It must. insensibly 
develop those musical principles inherent in every human 
breast 

We can scarcely conceive of a human. being. devoid. of 
some innate germ of musical possibilities, for music is the 
noblest voice of the soul. There are, however, various 
phases and degrees of musical gifts. An individual may be 
endowed with an ear for music so keen that it is disturbed 
by the slightest impurity of intonation, yet may be almost 
wholly lacking in appreciation of rhythm, that important 
factor in human action. Another may have an acute sense 
of rhythm, yet be peculiarly dull to tonal effects. Still an- 
other may possess both a fine ear and an acute sense of 
rhythm, yet lack refinement of taste. 

he ear may be sharpened, the sense of rhythm stimulated, 
the taste refined, by cultivation. It is true this cannot en- 
dow a person with that wonderful something which never 
has been and never will be fully explained, whieh is the 
birthright of certain fortunate ones, which enables them to 
appropriate, to mark, learn, and inwardly digest, whatever of 
musical opgneneens may fall to their Jot, and which breathes 
the warm breath of life even into a crude musical perform- 
ance. When this mysterious something exists to a large 
degree nothing can wholly crush it; but it, as well as other 
germs of musical talent, may be, in a measure, either invig- 
orated or enfeebled by education. 

The enfeebling process is not infrequently watenpene 
during the period of technical training. A pupil who is al- 
lowed to pass hours in gaining facility, elasticity, and vigor 
of touch and technique, while the mind wanders at will, or 
is fixed on some totally irrelevant subject, is very apt to have 
musical feeling stifled, whereas this may be quickened_if 
from the outset mind, emotions, and muscles be equally and 
adequately addressed. 

Actual delight may be experienced in the earliest attempts 
at piano-playing if the underlying principles of each tone 
and phrase attacked be made clear, Whatever help may be 
derived from certain modern mechanical aids to technical 
training, there can be no question of the fact that the player 
who is familiar with the quality of tone produced by each 
kind of touch can best determine the correct movement of 
fingers, hands, wrists, andarms. If a pupil were but taught 
to master each particular step taken in touch, technique, 
and spiritual comprehension before venturing on any new 
step, that too often cruelly martyred instrument the piano 
would cease to torture the heame 8 ear and smother the vital 
spark of musical flame in the performer's soul. 

The musical ruide of the writer’s own youth, Carl Gaert- 
ner, of Philadelphia, whose life work has been to promote 
a higher musical education, bas always declared the mind 
to be more at fault than the muscles when he heard a pupil 
perform in a Jame, halting fashion passages similar to models 
already conquered in technieal exercises. Those who have 
studied under his direction have been obliged to devote con- 
siderable time to each musical composition vane | from the 
instrument, reading the pages of notes as we the es 
of words in a printed book, analyzing every phrase, chord, 
and combination, until the entire work, with its melody, har- 
mony, und rhythm, was mentally translated into tones, and 
its composer's intention fully grasped. When a composition 
becomes stamped in this way on the musical centres of in- 
telligence, skilled fingers can readily be brought to repro- 
duce the imaginary performance mentally heard. 

The name 4 le of the y women who bring from 
their course of musical studies at or abroad a certain 
glamour of artistic skill and enthusiasm, but who soon let go 
their tenure on what they have acquired, because, as they 
say, there is no musical atmosphere in the regions where 
their lot falls. In many such cases music has been viewed 
as a means of display, and becomes valueless when the op- 

wtunity for this ceases, Often, too, the power of artistic 
mitation has been cultivated, rather than that of artistic 
interpretation, and fades away when there is no longer any- 
thing to imitate. 
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Those who study music on an intel t basis of discrimi- 
nation, whether with the aid of the forte, the human 
voieg, or any other instrument, will able to create their 
own musical atmosphere, and not be wholly t on 
their environments, If public artists they will hold on a 
high level the standard of their art; if teachers they will sow 
good seed, and will not degenerate into soulless machines; 
while if not employing music-as a means of livelihood they 
will still cling to it tpengh life as a continual source of joy, 
consolation, elevation, refinement, _ 

Music is a language, tone its foundation and 
part, They who would attain its true accent, w 


possess a beautiful, soulful tone, must unite in har- 
mony, theory, and practice, soul and body. Herbert Spencer 
places it bighest in the hierarch? of arts. Certainly no art 


can wield a mightier influence than music, no one study re- 
quire greater powers of mental concentration. 

The pianist whose studies jead to lasting attainments is 
one who is thoroughly permeated with the divine art, and 
who has gained a mechanism that acts in obedience to the 
inner voice. When an individual comprehends and can 
produce tone in its infinite varieties, music and its expres- 
sion have become part and 1 of his being. A true 
musical education, with its b mental and physical 
discipline, must unquestionably tend to make a genial, well- 
balanced nature, It must prove a solace in hours of loueli- 
ness, a vent in moments of joy, of exultation, and of grief. 
It demands that its devotee appropriate the higher things of 
life. It uplifts the soul on its own ethereal wings into the 
highest communion with the Infinite, the Eternal. 

To, some it is gn in a greater than to others to 
realize all this, Nevertheless, every child can be taught to 
have and to hold some of the blessiugs music has to offer. 

AvuBertTiInE Woopwarp Moore. 


PROXIMITY. 
EAR God, how beautiful Thy world to-day 
With revelations of mysterious May! 
1 saw, but now, where sunlight rests, a bloom 
Of purple violets, while near, in. gloom 


Of sombre pines, lay tattered breadths of snow. 
I think, dear God, our lives are ordered so. 
Anna Poo.e BEARDSLEY. 





feetlong. The alleys are in the middle, and at either end is 
a handsome reception-room, fitted up with Japanese rugs and 
draperies and willow furoiture. Each room is provided with 
a huge fireplace, furnished with andirons, fire-irons, bellows, 
fender, etc., in wrought iron of artistic designs. A long ve- 
randa runs from one end of the building to the other, and 
above the reception-rooms are open-ujr pavilious. During 
the winter Miss Gould pursues her favorite exercise at the 
Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Clab, of which she is one of the 
vice-presidents. 

—Charles Kingsley’s memory has recently been honored 
by the erection of u stained-glass window, dedicated to him 
in the parish church of bis native place—Holme, in Devon- 


—Mrs. Kate las Wiggin, who is almost as well known 
in London as in New York society, has been brought, by 
birth and education into touch with many sides of American 
life. She isof New England ancestry, of Philadelphia birth, 
of Yankee education, and has lived in California and in New 
York. She has the honor of having established the first free 
kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains. Sbe taught in 
col fora year before her marriage. She is a widow now, 
and ane children of her own, devotes herself to two 
favorite ni - 

—At the annual April meeting of the Colonial Dames of 
the State of New York, held at the residence of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howard Townsend, all officers were unanimously 
re-elected. A donation of $250 was received from a member, 
to form the nucleus of a fund for a reference library of 
historical and ical works, With this sum forty- 

ve been purchased, ‘‘ Historical and Gene- 
Records” of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, which President Seth Low has offered to Keep at 
Columbia College until the society shall have a club-house 
of its own—an expectation of the near future. The societ 
has lately bestowed $450 upon the West Side Relief Fund. 
under the direction of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, to aid 
unskilled working-women, the amount netted by Professor 
Jobn Fiske’s lectures before the Colonial Dames. 

—Miss Foley, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
is acting overseer of the stone yard owned by Mr. James 
Neilsen, treasurer of that city. Although he has no present 
market for the peer pre § the yard to give work to 
the unemployed, and p Miss Foley in charge. She does 
not look ber age, which is thirty years, but she declares her- 
self to be a “‘ genuine old maid,” and her firmness ang com. 
mon-sense fit her admirably for the place she holds. 

—Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, the only daughter of the 
lamented Lucy Stone, has taken up her mother’s work as a 
sacred legacy, and with a devotion that is beautiful and 
touching to wituess. It is to her a consecrated work, and 
even those who are not in perfect sympathy with the cause 
which she represents have only the dee admiration and 
respect for her, She is an unusually clever and executive 
young woman, a graduate of the Boston University, and a 
member of the College Club, the New England Woman's 
Club, and has been almost from its beginning one of the of- 
ficers of the New England Woman's — Association. In 
figure and face she is more of Blackwell than Stone, and as 
a speaker she combines the straightforward methods and 
convincing logic of her mother with the fire and keen but 
kindly sarcasm of her father. There is never a trace of bit- 
terness in anything which she says or writes, though ber 
earnestness is intense. She is sweet and strong in her per- 
— and her utterances. 

—** Tasma,” the author of several clever novels of Aus- 
tralian life, which have even won her the title of the ‘* Aus- 
tralian George Eliot,” is in private life Madame Auguste 
Courreur, whose home in Brussels is a political and social 
centre. She grew up in Tasmania, whither she had been 
taken by her parents when she was but two years old, and 
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fame 8 a public speaker before she gained it 
novelist. She bas lectured on her adeptat Couy in the 
principal towns of France, Belgium, and Holland, and has 


from the French Dade gy the silver palms and 
cadémie,” besides a silver medal 


the title of ‘ Officier de |’ 


i —— ro dialect 
make her a most attractive addition to the somewhat limited 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “ Maoueop or Dane,” “ Wurre Wives,” “ Youanpe,” 
“Tux Srmaner Apventures or a Puaxton,” ero. 


CHaprer XXXV. 
ON A SUMMER'S EVENING. 


7 no one was the great news more welcome than to the 

councillor, who saw in it but another step towards the 
realization of his own far-reaching schemes. And to cele- 
brate the event, and perbaps—for certain dark reasons—to 
familiarize Jess with the spectacle of a pair of affianced 
lovers, he came bustling along on the following afternoon, 
and would have the schoolmaster and the two girls go away 
with him for a sail in Angus Macleaac’s boat, the Kelpie. 
There was a fine brisk breeze blowing; they would advent- 
ure out into the golden regions of the west; and the clear 
twlglt would bring them home. 

ell, there was nothing of the spoil-sport about Jess 
Maclean ; if, on some rare occasion, the ‘* foolishness” got 
hold of her, then she took care to hide herself away in soli- 
tude, Moreover, these were Allan’s holidays; and during 
the working-times of the year there was little enough diver- 
sion for him. So Jess at once and cheerfully put on her 
smartest things; , Barbara did the same; the schoolmaster 
was ; and the councillor, having marshalled his 
forces, proceeded to escort them down to the sea-front, He 
was in the noblest of spirits; it was as if he were leading 
them on to the conquest of Mexico or the capture of the last 
of the Ineas. 

Unfortunately, when they reached the esplanade, they 
found that the Kelpie was away somewhere, and Angus 
with her; but there was an alternative cutter, the Osprey, 
lying at the moorings; and Maclsaac’s representative, a 
young lad named Malcolm, was on the beach. To do this 
youth justice, he seemed to hesitate a little about the re- 
sponsibility of letting the boat; but Mr. McFadyen, in his 
stormily heroic mood, would take no refusal. 

* You'll come with us, man,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and at least 
ye know how to manage the things at the bow. I'll do the 
rest; we'll get on splendid; any y can sail a boat on a 
fine summer evening like this. Oh, | know something about 
a boat—I've kept my eyes open—you'll see we'll just get on 
splendid.” 

e would have no hanging back; he carried everything 
before him ; he had himself and his companions pulled out 
ina dingy ; they got ov board ; and the councillor straight- 
way t up his at the tiller. Columbus, calm os ga 
solved in face of his insurgent followers, «ould not have 
looked more im . It is true he regarded the move- 
ments of the youth Im with a curiosity not unniixed 
with impatience; for, the commander being at the heim, 
why was nothing going ire es was not the vessel 

ing response? at length Malcolm got the little half- 
deeked cutter slipped from her moorings, and she began to 
creep slowly away before the wind. 

In was an altogether auspicious setting-out ; for although 
there was a stormy look about the skies—the ‘‘sun had set 
up his back stays” over the western hills, the spreading rays 
of light striking downwards from the moving clouds—there 
was nothing to denote that the breeze would remain other- 
wise than benign and steady; the prospect was that after a 
pleasant run through the wild sunset fires they would come 
gliding back through the still more wonderful after-giow, to 
walk homeward in the jy dusk. There was at this start- 
ing only one little m : 

“Ami ata etd life to you, Mr. McFadyen?” Jess hap- 
pened to say, blithely, as she made herself a snug seat in the 
coe 


“ Ay, Miss Jessie,” he answered her,“ I wish ye would do 
that for altogether.” 

But the confusion caused by this inadvertent remark was 
pi Pasar 5b Jess pretended to have heard nothing; 
while Peter McFadyen was now, and rather angrily, trying 
to make out what the youth Malcolm meant by certain bash- 


fully su ros hints, 

” Will haul up the main tack, sir?” 

** What's that ye say?” 

* Will I baul up the main tack?” 

‘*Oh, we're doing well enough—we’'re doing fine!” said 
Peter, fretfully—of course he did not like being interrupted 
in his task of entertaining his companions. 

Nevertheless, the you y and diffident as he was— 
would still interfere. He came aft. 

* Will I slack out the boom a bit more, sir?” 

“We're doing fine—we're doing fine, I tell ye!” retorted 
Peter, with obvious irritability. ‘‘ You go and attend to 
the things at the bow; I'll manage the rest.” 

Malcolm was a biddable lad. He went forward again. 
He only ventured to say, as he stood by the mast, 

““Will I hoist the foresail, sir?” 

‘** What?” bawled Peter. 

‘* Will I hoist the foresail?” 

“Oh, hoist your grandmother! Do ye no see that we're’ 
just fleein’?” 

And, indeed, they were just fleeing. For the wind was- 
from the east; and now that they were getting out from the: 

from over the cliffs eval fouanens and hard, 
Osprey went tearing along at an admirable pace, 
the foam churning at her bows. And Jess was merry; and 
the councillor was delighted; and Barbara could show off 
her ring, with its rosette of garnets; the schoolmaster alone 
seemed to have doubts about the wisdom, and the possible 
result, of this performance. 

* Begun in Haeren'’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVII. 
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“I say, my friend,” he observed to the steersman,** this is 
all very well, but how are we going to get back? Don’t 
you think we'd better keep up té windward—and try along 
the Sound—if you like—” 

“Down the Sound of Kerrara—and a squally east wind 
blowing?” cried Peter, with explosive hilarity. ‘‘ Na, na— 
not me! I wasna born yesterday! It’s just the very mis- 
chief when the squalls come down on ye in the Sound; 
whereas here we're in the open; and if there’s anything to 
make a bother, ye can see it before it strikes ve. Man, it's a 
fine thing to feel a boat just fleein’ beneath ye! And an cast 
wind’s a land wind ; where can the trouble be?—tcll me that! 
Come, Miss Jessie, sing us a song, now! Ay, you can sing, 
for all that you're so blate about it, and it’s so difficult to 

et ye to open your mouth. We're just fleein’. It’s a fine 
Boat this. Give us a song, Miss Barbara—come, now! A 
fine boat—she answers to the helm just as if she wasa living 
thing. I tell ye, it’sa grand thing to be in a healthy climate 
like this—I could near sing a song myself—” 

‘* We're all waiting for you, Mr. McFadyen!” said Jess. 

‘*Ay,and do ye want me to make an ass of myself?” de- 
manded Peter. ‘‘ Well, I will. I would rather make an ass 
of myself than not keep the thing going. when I’m out on a 
frolic of this kind. What is it to be? Dod, I'll make an ass 
of myself, if ye like—” 

‘* Why, every one knows you sing very well, Mr. McFad- 
yen,” said Jess, with not a thought of sarcasm in her mind. 

* T'll tell ve a good one now,” said Mr. McFadyen, and his 
small, roguixsh eyes were twinkling mirthfully, ‘a real good 
one. There was a chap I knew and he was boasting of his 
fine teeth, and says he, ‘1 never once beheld the face of a 
dentist—I mean in anger.’ ‘Inanger,’sayshe. ‘Never be- 
held the face of a dentist—in anger’— And here Peter 
burst into such a guffaw of Jaughter, and paid such small 
attention to the swaying tiller, that only the merciful little 
cherub that sits up aloft could have said how a most ruthless 
gybe was avoided. 

** But the song, Mr. McFadyen?” said Jess. 

For a second Peter grew grave; he was considering. 
Then arose an unearthly how]: 


“Cam’ ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philibeg, 

Down by the ‘Tummel, or banks o' the Garry? 

Saw ye the lads wi’ their bonnets and white cockades, 
Leaving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie ? 

Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee— 
Lang hast thou loved and trusted us fairly! 

Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee— 
King 0’ the Highiand hearts, Bonnie Prince Chariie !” 


The high-pitched ‘‘ wha” was almost beyond jim; but 
Mr. McFadyen was not the man to give jn; he attacked it 
gallantly; and the resylt was a screech that must have 
startled the distant jackdaws far up among the ivied ruins 
of Duntroone Castle. 

‘It’s a little thing high for me,” he remarked, with an 
air of apology; and he did not venture on a second verse; 
he was again observing the movements of the lad Malcolm 
—who had come aft to baul in the main-sheet, now that 
they were taking a more southerly course, with the wind 
on their beam 

‘Well, Barbara,” said the schoolmaster, ‘‘do you see the 
Lady Rock over yonder?” 

The girl looked up in quick alarm. 

“ We're not going near there!” she exclaimed. 

“No, no,” said the councillor, gayly. ‘‘ We'll just hold 
right on, and give ye a look at the Mull coast. It’s a deso- 
late place; a passing glimpse is all ye’ll waut.” 

However, as it turned out, they were to have more than a 
passing glimpse. For as time went on, those squalls from 
the east became more and more violent and vicious, and 
with each successive gust the too heavily canvassed boat 
would go heeling over, with a prodigious rattle of the loose 
spars on deck. The schoolmaster did not at all like the as- 
pect of affairs; but he was loath to call in question the coun- 
cillor’s seamanship, lest he should frighten the young wo- 
men; while the lad Malcolm had ceased to make any further 
suggestions—he watched those tearing and howling blasts, 
and then glanced uneasily toward the steersman to see what 
he would do. Mr. McFadyen of course was not to be 
daunted by any buffeting of wind and waves; outwardly at 
least he maintained a perfectly careless demeanor; he was 
even facetious at times; but it was too evident that his jo- 
cundity was forced. And meanwhile Barbara was begin- 
ning to show signs of abject terror. 

‘IT say, McFadyen, this ‘li never do,” Allan interposed at 
Jast. “ We should have taken down a couple of reefs be- 
fore coming out in this squally weather. Or couldn't you 
lower the peak, to take the strain off her? Anyhow we 
must try to work our way back.” 

** Ay, just that.” responded the councillor, with assumed 
equanimity. ‘‘Oh, yes, 1 suppose we may as well go back 
now. We've had a fine spin—and now we'll go back.” 

Which was all very well; but to run before a series of 
squalls is one thing. and to fight back against them is an- 
other. And now these gusts continued to increase in fury, 
insomuch that the councillor, hardly concealing his dismay, 
would seek a precarious safety in jamming the boat’s head 
into the wind, where she would stagger for a second or so 
with the sails cracking and flapping. Then just as often as 
not she would fill on the other side—with her weather sheets 
home; and here again would be further commotion—the 
clinging folk in the cockpit*being flung about like pease in a 
bladder. And all this time the cutter was steadily drifting 
—drifting on to a lee shore; and that lee shore the east 
coast of Mull. 

** Here, you,” called out McFadyen, in his anger and des- 

ration, ‘‘ what's the price of this boat?” 

The lad Malcolm did not answer; he seemed bewildered. 

“T’ve a great mind,” Peter called out again, savagely, 
“‘to run her over to Mull there, and bang her up on the 
beach!” 

““Ob, yes, yes!” cried Barbara, piteously: ‘‘anywhere 
that we can get ashore!” 

““Would I not be doing right?—would I not be doing 
right?” he said, eagerly appealing to her for confirmation. 
“What do I care for the cost of a boat? Human lives are 
of more value. I am responsible for your safety; what do 
I care for this rotten old beast of a boat, that cannot sail 
any more thanacow? You, lad, there, get out an oar, and 
put her head away from the wind; I’m going to run her up 
on the nearest shore, that’s what I'm going to do, and ye 
may get the splinters back to Duntroone as best ye can.” 

Imést immediately thereafter there fell around them an 
amazing calm and quiet; the tumult had suddenly ceased; 
they were gliding smoothly along with the hurrying waves, 
the main-sheet slacked out, the jib drawing steadily. Nor 
had Allan the heart to protest against this ignominious sur- 
render, when he saw the agony of fright that Barbara was 
in; her sole prayer was to get to land; she did uvl care 











where or how. And the councillor, smarting under the 
humiliating consciousness of defeat, was as good as his 
word; his teeth were set hard; his looks sullen; he steered 
neither to the right nor to the left, for the navigation of 
Loch Speliv and that of Loch Don were equaliy unknown 
to him; he was resolved upon running this unmanageable 
boat right up on the nearest shore—and he did it. 

Not that it was accomplished without a good deal of con- 
fusion. As they neared the beach there was a thunder of 
breaking waves all around ; then of a sudden the bow of the 
cutter seemed to rise in the air; she swung over to star- 
board, the boom splashing into the water; spray began to 
break over the stern; and the wrecked company 
to get forward and clamber down by the bowsprit shrouds 
and the bobstay. Of course they got preity von wet in the 
tumbling surf; but at least they had now gained solid land 
—in a strange twilight, under the shadows of the hills, And 
the boat? 

** Let the boat go to the devil!” said Peter, furiously, as he 
knocked the water out of his nether garments. “ Let her 
#0 to the bottom! She’s not fit for anything else. A boat 
that cannot sail is better at the bottom of the sea than any- 
where else.” 

‘* Well,” said Allan, with a more philosophic air, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose we'll have to search for some farm-house or some cot- 
ter’s hut, where Jessie und Barbara can be sheltered for the 
night; and 1 will make my way to Craigenure or some such 
place, and try to get a telegram sent to Mrs. Maclean.” 

** But the lad—what about the young lad?” asked the ever- 
considerate Jess, 

The lad Malcolm, who had not made any remark during 
all this transaction, was now engaged in getting down the 
mainsail; and as the bow of the boat was firmly embedded 
in sea-weed and shingle—and as the jib remained sheeted 
home—it seemed quite possible that she would not swing 
broadside on to the beach. They called to him to come 
ashore ; but he answered something about a kedge. At all 
events he was in no danger—when he chose he could clamn- 
ber down from the bowsprit with no greater damage than 
wet knees. 

But this was the most uncanny region in which they now 
found themselves: a solitary and voiceless region—no sign 
of cog Ramee habitation—no sign of any road—nothing but 
undulations of rocky moorl und heather leading up to 

recipitous and sterile crags. And no less remarkable was 
t when they turned from this clear, intense twilight to re- 
gard the glowing and warm-colored world they had left be- 
hind ; for the storm seemed already to have abated consid- 
erably, and a over by Cruachan and Cruach Lerags and 
Loch Feochan the skies were quite serene. 

“* Barbara,” said the schoolmaster, timidly —not wishing to 
provoke her to any petulance, ‘‘ don't you think you would 
make another trial? We may be wandering about this coast 
all through the night without finding a house—and Mrs. 
Maclean will be very anxious. The wind seems to be slack- 
ening down—” 

**Will you keep away from the Lady Rock?” she said, 
with territied eyes. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered her. ‘I quite understand why 
you should be nervous—I quite understand that; but we 
can keep well away from the Lady Rock; we will be mak- 
ing across for Kerrara and the entrance to the bay. If the 
lad has put out a kedge we might get the boat floated off, 
for the tide is on the flood; and anything would be better 
than wandering about the shores of Mull all night.” 

And eventually he did persuade’ her to go down to the 
beach again, though she still looked on the disabled Osprey 
with evident apprehension. There could be no doubt that 
meanwhile the squalls had moderated in vehemence. 

“ Allan,” said Jess, demurely, ‘‘do you not think that 
Mr. McFadyen has had enough of the hard work? Why 
should you not sail the boat back?” 

He looked at her; and whenever the eyes of those two met 
there was an instant intelligence between them. 

*‘Ob, I'll take my turn,” said he. ‘‘ Yes, I'll take my 
turn. And we'll try her with a little less canvas on her.” 

It was a tedious and difficult business getting the boat 
floated off again; but at last they had her under way, with 
her mainsail double-reefed; and as Allan was now in charge 
of the tiller, it fell to the gay McFadyen to beguile the time 
and cheer his companions with song. He sang of ‘* Craigie 
Burn Wood”; he sang ‘“‘ My Nannie’s awa’”’; he sang ‘‘ There 
grows a bonnie bush,” and ‘‘ Flow gently, sweet Afton,” and 
* Logie o’ Buchan, O Logie the laird,” and many another 
well-established favorite. And all the while they were sail- 
ing through an enchanted world of fire and splendor; and 
when, after the long beat to windward, they entered Dun- 
troone Bay, there was a golden moon in the south, and the 
lapping waters glanced and shivered in this new radiance. 

** All’s well that ends well,” said Peter, as he courageous! 
stepped ashore. ‘‘ We've had a splendid sail, and a fine ad- 
venture. And, after all, maybe it’s better for us to be back 
on the mainland rather than passing the night in some lonely 
wee public-bouse in the east of Mull.” 


CuarpterR XXXVI 
IN THE SOUND OF MULL. 


Tuese ought to have been halcyon days for the school- 
master—vacation-time—a newly won and beautiful sweet- 
heart—and the winding shores, the solitary bays, abd the 
wild hills of the West Highlands for their long summer 
rambles. Then he had found an easy way of propitiating 
her to kindness and even to gratitude; when he brought her 
some little bit of millinery ornament she was as pleased as an 
infant with anew toy. Nor did he greatly deprecate the love 
of finery and the Love of display that appeared to have 

adually taken possession of her since she came to live in 

Juntroone. In many respects she was but a child; and in 
her very childishness and ignorance there was fos him a 
mysterious charm. Philosophy — poetry — history: these 
were all written about human life; but here was that stran- 
gest of all strange things, a human life itself—wonderful, in- 
comprehensible, and yet dowered with an increasing and 
enthralling fascination. Halcyon days indeed, ‘‘ the golden 
age—the golden age come back.” 

No, he did not grudge her these pretty trifles—though he 
would rather have been saving up the cost of them for more 
—— ends; and he was glad to see her wearing them; 
and proud of her appearance at all times, But now a much 
more serious matter intervened. When they came to dis- 
cuss the question of choosing a house, he found that Bar- 
bara’s ideas and claims were of a kind to take his breath 


away. 

You will be giving up your lodgings,” said she, boldly, 
‘‘and why should-yon not give up the rooms for your classes 
as well, and put everything in one, so that you could have a 
good house like Rose Bank?” 
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“Rose Bank?” said he, in astonishment. “Do you know 
what the rent of Rose Bank is likely to be, Barbara?” 

“ They are telling me,” she responded, without flinching, 
‘that your classes ure sure to be getting bigger and bigger.”’ 

**I wonder,” said he, good-naturedly, ‘* who ever heard of 
a poor schoolmaster being uble to pay for a view!” 

“Yes. it is a very fine view,” said Barbara, ‘And I 
would like to see the steamers coming into the bay ani go- 
ing out; and every one coming in going out would sec 
the house.” 

**And what would they think? They would think I had 
married a fortune!” 

‘‘And why not then?” she retorted, audaciously. ‘* Let 
them think that. if they like! They are welcome to think 
that, if they like!” 

ie did not pursue the argument further, for she was apt 
to grow petulant wheu opposed; but on the earliest possible 
opportunity he went ulong to call on Mr. McFadyen, who he 
imagined would be sure to know all about rents and rates 
and taxes, and the cost of furniture. Mr. McFadyen was in 
his office; and when he was told of Barbara’s ambitious proj- 
ect, he openly laughed. 

**Rose Bank?” said the merry councillor. 
ing, Allan, lad, ye’d soon be Rose Bankrupt! 
be the use of that big garden to you? See, now, I'll just 
take down my hat, and we'll go out for a half-hour’s stroll 
here and there, and have a look round; maybe we may light 
on something a little more practical than Rose Bank.” 

So the two left the office together, and set out on their 
house-hunting expedition; though it soon began to look 
as if this freak of generosity on the part of the councillor 
had not been wholly altruistic. He, also, seemed anxious to 
have advice and assurance. 

“You're a clever fellow, Allan,” he went on to say, ‘‘ and 
learned and deep in metapheesics and the like o’ that; and 
I’ve been wanting to put a question to vou. I've been waut- 
ing to ask you whether it is his real self that a man reveals 
to himself in his dreams. Ye see, it’s this way. I don't 
boast that Ihave more courage than other folk; I wouldna 
do that; but I hope I have my share—it’s rexsonable to hope 
T have my share. Well, theu, if in a dream ye feel yourself 
a terrible, terrible coward, and if ye act as a coward, is that 
your real self—is that how ye would act if the circumstances 
were to nepess to ye in real life? Ye see, it’s this way. 
The night before last I had a long and harassing dream: I 
thought 1 was a soldier—and there was going to be a batile 
—and we were all drawn up in ranks—in a half kind of 
darkness, for the daylight was not yet declared. The en- 
emy—savages—was coming near; every moment we expect- 
ed to hear the firing begin. I tell ye, the mortal fear that I 
was in I'cannot describe to ye. There was a great big man 
in front of me, and I kept behind him as well us I could, 
aud thought he might shelter me from the bullets. And 
then there Was a corporal, or a captain, or somebody like 
that standing behind us; and says I to him, in a clever, off- 
hand sort of way, ‘Ye need not think I’m frightened; I'm 
jut going along to sharpen my sword on the door-step—it’s 
a wee thing blunt.’ And then I moved off to an empty 
house that was hard by; and I passed in, and went away 
up.to an attic; and thinks I to myself, ‘Now I'll crouch 
down here in the dark; and when it’s all over, I'll go out 
again, and flourish my sword, and they’)l think I was through 
everything.’ And then thinks I, ‘ But if the savages drive 
back our men, will the black devils come up the stair, and 
find me, and drag me out? Dod, I was in a terrible way; 
but [ hid ‘close all the same; and the firing began—crack! 
crack!—until I couldna help creeping up and looking out 
of the wi w; and as sure as death, along with our men, 
facing the savages, there was a woman, And says I to my- 
self, ‘Have ye not as much courage as that woman?’—and 
evdn then. I would have gone down the stair, and gone out, 
but I declare to ye my knees were shaking so that I could 
not cross the floor. What happened after that I’m no sure; 
but I ask ye—Was that me? Was ihat my real self? Is 
that what [would have felt, what I would have done, in a 
real batile? It’s been distressing me, man, beyond measure! 
Was that my real self?” 

“Oh. no, not, at all necessarily!” Allan replied, and the 
councillor seemed instantly to experience considerable re- 
lief, ‘Just as often as not a man dees things in dreams 
that he would not think of in real life—is a perfectly differ- 
ent person, in short. The chances are you may be dreaming 
when your vitality is at its lowest point—the bravest man 
may imagine himself as timorous as a mouse—the wander- 
ing brain may suggest all kinds of horrors—” 

** Because,” suid Mr. McFadyen, thoughtfully, “I would 
not like to think myself just such a coward as all that comes 
to. And yet—well, I have been trying to screw up my 
courage—and—and slackening away again. And I have 
been wondering—yes, I will confess this to you—I have been 
wondering what was the best way to ask a young woman if 
she will marry you?” 

I suppose every man has to find that out for himself,” 
Allan answered. 

**Ay, do ye say that?” the councillor rejoined, with a 
meditative air. ‘*Do ye say that? Every man to find out 
for himself.” And then he beaved a pensive sigh. *‘ I’m 
thinking it’s a terrible business,” said he, absently. 

On the first expedition they were unsuccessful—it was not 
a good time of the year for house-hunting, when nearly every 
place, big or little, was let; but within the next day or two 
Allan heard of a small villa up in Battery Terrace that 
would become vacant in about a month's time, and he per- 
suaded Barbara to go with him tolook at it. Barbara was at 
first clearly disappointed by the size of this two-storied tene- 
ment; but its position—the position of the whole of the Ter- 
race, indeed—was certainly conspicuous enough; it com- 
manded a view over the whole of the bay. The lady in oceu- 
pation—who was merely a summer tenant—appeared to rec- 
ognize the situation of affairs; she displayed quite a friendly 
interest in this shy and beautiful-eyed young creature ; and 
was most amiable in showing her the not over-numerous 
apartments. The strange thing was that when they came 
out again, Barbara’s first remark had no reference to this 
house they had been examining. 

‘When will you be taking Jessie and me to Tobermory?” 
she asked. 


“T’'m think- 
What would 


“Tobermory will not run away,” he said, trying to get 
out of it in this fashion. ‘It will wait for us. There's no 
hurry.” 


“You said you would take us,” she persisted. 

‘But if you wish for a sail, why not take the Grenadier, 
and Jet us go all the way round, end have a look at Staffa, 
and Iona, and the islands?” 

‘**I do not wish to see islands,” she said, almost sullenly; 
“‘T have had enough of islands, I wish to see the people in 
Tobermory who are Mrs. Maclean’s relatives, for they are 


¢ my relatives too.” 





Well, he was most reluctant—though he could hardly have 
explained why—to go anywhere in the Aros Castle; yet, 
after all, this was but a trifling favor; whereas she had 
granted to him the greatest he could have demanded of 
her. Had she not acceded to his prayer that the wed- 
ding should take place in these present summer holidays— 
though many a girl would have insisted on a longer engage- 
ment? 

Very well, then,” he said, ‘‘as soon as you like "—and 
without more ado she would have him at once go down with 
her to see Jess, and make plans for the trip 

Aud thus it was that on one of these mornings the school- 
mastér called for the two girls, and together they set forth, 
leaving the precincts of the town, and making for the South 
Pier, where the Aros Castle was lying. For this excursion 
Barbara had certainly pranked herself out in her best and 
bravest ; and again she had compelled him to wear a flower 
in the lapel of his light gray coat ; indeed he and she might 
well have been taken for bride and bridegroom away on 
their honey-moon tour, had it not been for the presence of 
Jess, whose costume, neat and trim as always, was never 
theless not of a showy kind. And yet, in spite of the gen 





“TO RUN HER OVER 


eral holiday appearance of this little party, Allan Hender 
son's face was grave. He could not but remember what 
had happened on a recent occasion 

** Barbara,” said he, in something of an undertone, when 
they were approaching the steamer, ‘‘I do not know what 
quarrel you have with Ogilvie; but I hope at least you will 
not make any public display of it.” 

“Tam not wishing to have anything whatever to do with 
Ogilvie,” she said, with her head erect 

And here, sure enough, was the Purser, who regarded them 
with not a little surprise, especially when he saw that they 
were actually coming on board. All the same he advanced 
to meet them—with a kind of doubtful look on his face. It 
was Barbara who went first along the gangway. He raised 
his cap—waiting for her to decide whether there was to be 
any further greeting; in response to his salutation she ac- 
corded him the briefest and frigidest of little bows, then she 
turned haughtily away, without a word. Jess came next; 
but with the ever-friendly Jess there was no trouble; he 
shook hands with her, and said, ‘‘ 1 hope you are very well, 
Miss Jessie”; and she passed blithely and smilingly on. As 
between the two men there was but the common and famil- 
iar nod, which meant nothing: it bespoke neither friendship 
norenmity. Altogether, whatever embarrassment may have 
been felt, none was allowed to become manifest; besides, the 
Purser had his multifarious duties to attend to; there was 
every excuse for his not a and paying further atten 
tion to these acquaintances of his. 

Barbara would remain on this upper deck, so Allan went 
and fetched three camp-stools. She was quite gay and 
talkative; she was in holiday mood as well as in holiday 
attire; indeed, Jess had an uneasy feeling that she was mak- 
ing a parade of her high spirits and general satisfaction. 
However, there was a good deal of bustle going on around; 
for now the passengers had arrived from the train; the cables 
were being thrown off; and presently the Arcs Castle was 
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steaming across to the North Pier. Then, after a brief delay, 
the voyage was resumed; slowly, but with increasing speed, 
they crept away from the houses; they passed the lofty 
Castle Rock with its time-worn ruins; they stood away out 
into the swift-glancing blue waters of the Frith of Lorn. It 
was a perfect day; the colors on the hills were of a velvet 
softness, with here and there a stain of ethereal purple from 
some high and almost motionless cloud. The air was sweet 
and fresh, with the sharp and keen sea-flavor in it. 

But as they drew towards Mull, Barbara’s ostentatious en- 
joyment became moderated somewhat; and once or twice 
she looked apprehensively forward. 

‘Don't you be afraid, Barbara,” the schoolmaster said to 
her, reassuringly; ‘“‘we are not going anywhere near. the 
Lady Rock. Of course I can well understand your being 
nervous: that must have been a bad hour or two you spent 
on the rocks there, in the darkness, though there was not so 
much cause for alarm, if you had only known. Now,” he 
went on—talking for the sake of talk, to distract her atten- 
tion from the solitary reef, round which the calm summer 
seas were now peacefully lapping—‘‘ there might have been 
something to terrify you on the night that Mr. McFadyen 


TO MULL THERE—" 


ran us ashore on the coast of Mull. Did you ever hear of 
Ewen of the little head?” 

“No,” said she, looking up. 

** Well, that is the district he haunts—from Duart to Loch 
buie,” he proceeded, ‘‘and if we had had to wander about 
during the night, you might have seen the wild horseman 
leaping over chasms and spurring up the sides of precipi 
tous cliffs. That might bedloed have terrified you—” 

“ But who was he?” she demanded; her eyes were begin 
ning to ‘‘ glower,” as they always did when a phantom story 
was told her. 

“Ewen of the little head?” he repeated. ‘ Eobhann a’ 
chinn bhig—he was the eldest son of one of the Maclaines of 
Lochbuie; and as he was rebellious and turbulent his father 
was forced to call in his kinsman, Maclean of Duart, to sub- 
due him. Duart got together his men and marched down 
towards Lochbuie; and there was to be a great battle; and 
the night before the battle, Ewen of the little head went to 
a witch t& ask her if he was to win on the morrow. But I 
should have told you that Ewen was married to a woman of 
great meanness and parsimony. Very well. When he had 
asked the witch she says to him, ‘To-morrow morning, at 
breakfast, if your wife gives you butter without your ask- 
ing for it, then you will win the battle.’ Next morning at 
breakfast Ewen waited and waited, and his wife offered 
him nothing. ‘Why are you drum-drumming with your 
feet on the ground?’ says she—for he was in a terrible rage. 
‘It is better for a man to be slain,’ says he, ‘than live in- 
doors with a bad wife.’ And with that he rushed out, and 
called his followers to the battle; and almost at the very first 
onset he had his head slashed from his shoulders with one 
stroke of a broadsword. And then it was that his horse 
tore away, and galloped and gallo: through the glens and 
over the hills—for days and days he was seen—the headless 
horseman, in full armor, qailoplag across impossible places 


at a fearful speed. Ay, and he is seen now. He is seen 
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whenever any harm is going to happen to one of the Mac- 
laines of Lochbuie, And that weal tadead have been some- 


thing to terrify you, if had encountered Ewen the night 


we were ashore on Mull, 

“It is to frighten children that they are telling such 
stories,” she said—though she herself seemed considerably 
impressed. 

“No, no, Barbara,” Jess said, with the shrewd and plea- 
sant gray eyes smiling. ‘‘ That is not why the story is told. 
The story is told by husbands to warn their wives not to be 
too miserly with them.” 

And with this desultory talk, varied by an occasional 
glance at their fellow-passengers, they called in at Craige- 
nure, and left again and went onwards and across to Loch 
Aline—Loch Aluinn, the beautiful loch—and resumed their 
course up the Sound of Mull, the day all radiant around 
them. At the same time Jess could not but be conscious 
that she was the third person here. These two must of ne- 
cessity have many things to speak of—their wedding—the 
house in Battery Terrace—their future plans—that the 
would prefer to talk over by themselves; and so she by-and- 
by got up and began to stroll about a little, looking at this 


and that, until at length, in the course of her apparently 
aimless peregrinations, she went down the steps leading to 
the main-deck, and there she took her place on a seat by the 
gunwale, just aft of the companion descending to the saloon. 
Now they were free to talk as they chose; she could not see 
them, nor they her; probably by this time they had already 
forgotten her existence. 

But there was some one else who had observed her retreat 
to this sheltered spot. In a little while the Purser came up 
to her. 

“Miss Jessie,” said he, ‘‘I am very glad to have the 
chance of a word with you. I think your cousin Barbara 
has got off her head.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Ogilvie?” said Jess, rather 
bridling up. 

“Well, she came down to the quay the other day,” he 
went on, bluntly enough, ‘‘and she was as insulting as she 
could. be—aloud—so that there was no mistake but that I 
should hear. And what I say is, she'd better keep a quiet 
tongue. I do not want to make mischief; but I will not 
suffer that kind of thing from any young madam, I do not 
care who she is. And that is what I say: your cousin had 
better keep a quiet tongue. 1 have a piece of paper in my 
pocket at this moment; it was lucky I did not tear it up 
and throw itaway. But there was a bit of a tussle between 
Henderson and me; and I did not know what might come 
of it; and I thought I might as well keep this scrap of 
writing.” He brought out a leather pocket-book. ‘I am 
not vindictive,” he proceeded; *‘ but I will not have inso- 
Jence from anybody. And I wonder what Henderson would 
say if he saw this?” 

He extracted from the pocket -book a folded piece of 
paper, and opened it, and handed it to het. She recog- 
nized Barbara’s handwriting readily enough—*“ Will you 
meet me to-night at nine o'clock, at the small gate under 
the Castle hill? I have something of importance to say to 
you.—Barbara.” 

“Do you see what that means?” he said. “I can hear 
her talking and boasting about a house in Battery Terrace, 
whenever I chance to go by; but she does not know that I 
have that little message in my pocket. And of course I 
did not go; I did not even answer her; I’m for a quiet life; 


I refuse to be dragged into trouble to please her or anybody 


else. 

For a moment or two Jess was silent, as she stared blank 
ly at the words before her, and her fingers were slightly 
trembling; she began to understand certain matters that 
had of late been strange to her. 

“ But you told me—you did not wish to make mischief?” 
she said, slowly. 

**No,” he replied, with a certain hesitation. ‘I do not 
particularly want to make mischief. At the same time—” 

Quick as thought she tore the paper twice across and 
pitched the fragments over the side; they floated away on 
the seething foam in the wake of the vessel. And almost 
as white as that foam were her firm-set lips. 

He looked mortified only for a second. 

“*T suppose you think you've done your cousin a very 
good turn?” he said, with an appearance of equanimity. 
‘Perhaps so. But if the writing has been destroyed, the 
facts remain. And I tell you the young madam had better 
take care.” 

(to pe continvED.) 
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FRENCH TAILOR GOWN. 


PARIS SUMMER GOWNS. 


CHARMING afternoon gown from Paris 
i is of snowflake crépon or barége, the 
snowy dots strewn on black and white baya- 
der@stripes. It is made with a round waist, 
with wide draped belt, and a square yoke of 
white guipure lace. Epaulettes of the lace 
start at the back of the sleeves, cross the top, 
and are draped in a new way below the front 
of the yoke. The high lace collar is edged 
with a narrow frill. Black moiré ribbon shoul- 
der-straps each end in a chou on the bust, and 
there are other chouz on the corsage lower 
down. Balloon puffs of bias crépon or barége 
form the sleeves, met at the elbow by long 
light Suéde gloves. The round skirt is draped 
at the left knee, atid again high on the right 
side. It is trimmed with two vines of black 
lace. The foundation skirt of black silk 
shows a flounce of black lace gathered very 
fully. A round hat of écru straw trimmed 
with blue satin ribbon loops and white blos- 
soms completes the toilette. 

A street dress of beige-colored diagonal 
wool has a round skirt with rows of stitch 
ing above the hem. A bolero jacket meets 
at the neck over a plain round waist that has 
a soft belt of white moiré ribbon. A full 
pelerine of the wool edged with white moiré 
piping supports a large Vandyck collar of 
white guipure lace, which has also a stand- 
ing collar with a frill at the top. Large 
gigot sleeves are stitehed at the edge. A 
rather dressy bounet of écru straw has flower 
clusters holding quills in front, and a bow of 
ribbon at the back. 


A SUMMER EVENING IN 
VIENNA. 
See illustration on page 870, Supplement. 
kK’ ERY great city has its peculiar features, 
4 both material and social, The Viennese 
are famed for their gayety and brightness, 
for the courtliness of their manner, and the 
easy way in which they take their pleasures. 
Light-hearted, gallant, polished, the men of 
the Austrian capital, both soldiers and civil- 
ians, are popular and agreeable ; while the 


women are surpassed by none in Europe for 
good-breeding, elegance, and domestic vir- 
tues, 

Our picture represents a very pleasant 





sight—a summer evening in Vienna, in one 
of the gardens where music and merriment 
go hand in hand. Nobody is sad or sombre. 
It is a scene for the young and cheery, or 
for the old who have young hearts. To some 
of us who have not visited Vienna, except as 
we saw it last year in the object-lesson of 
the great exposition at Chicago, the picture 
will bring pleasant memories of our Colum- 
bian summer. To those who know Vienna 
the family character of the scene will appeal. 
Here are parents and children and the fam- 
ily pets—for the little fellow in the chair in 
front has not forgotten his dog, who nestles 
contentedly in his lap. There are prett 
girls galore, and young officers with brill- 
iant uniforms and clanking swords, and 
grave papas who enjoy the hour as much as 
their daughters do. Altogether it is a very 
attractive summer-night scene. 


THE MOTHERS RELATION TO 
THE SCHOOL. 

Ro kindergarten to college is a very 

large portion of life. All a child’s busi- 

ness for fourteen or fifteen years lies in the 

school-room, It is important that the rela- 


tions between home and school should be’ 


thoroughly sympathetic, and that the teach- 
er in the responsible work he or she under- 
takes should be constantly upheld by the 
mother. 

For example, Willie comes in from school, 
his face clouded, his voice querulous. He 
throws down his books pettisbly, and de- 
clares that his teacher is ‘‘mean,” that she 
is «a ‘‘hateful old thing,” the lessons she 
gives are too long, that she is partial, with 
various other charges familiar to mothers of 
growing boys. Now, the teacher may be to 
blame, Teachers are by no means perfect 
beings, and their danger is to overlook the 
interests of the individual pupil in their de- 
sire to bring their class or their school col- 
lectively up to a very high standard. 

Willie may have just occasion for com- 
plaint, a real grievance. It is always the 
mother’s duty to investigate, to be sure that 
justice is being done to her boy. But it is 
not her duty to show her sympathy in a way 
that will increase her child's dissatisfaction. 
Often it is wisest to change the subject, to 
send the little man off on an errand or to his 
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playmates, so that school and its irritations 
bg Mow completely out of his mind. 

en, when the sky is serene, and the boy’s 
good temper has returned, the mother may 
tactfully set herself to finding how far the 
teacher was in fault, or how far the teacher 
was justified and the boy m the wrong. 
Did he take perfectly prepared lessons with 
him to the school-room? Did he behave 
well, like the little gentleman he is supposed 
at home to be? More than some mothers 
think, the children at home form their opin- 
ion of their teachers and of their duty in the 
school-room by the unspoken but compre- 
hended and understood regard in which the 
teacher is held in the family. 

W batever else she does, the mother should 
never give the impression that she looks on 
the teacher as simply a person paid to teach. 
The teacher should be spoken and thought 
of as an honored friend of the family, a guest 
whom it is a great pleasure to have within 
one’s doors or at one’s table. It is a good 
plan to invite the teachers of the different 
children in the family to dinner occasionally, 
or to spend the day, treating them with dis- 
tinction, and making the time particularly 
festive. 

Children are quick to catch the mother’s 
air and tone; quick to know how she feels, 
even when she does not express herself. 
Their home and school life should be biend- 
ed in a harmonious whole, so that in both 
places they should be happy, for the happy 
child does the best work. 

A “cross” teacher will never succeed in 
bringing out the best faculties of a child, in 
developing him successfully. If the teacher's 
nerves are strained, or if there be in her 
home life any troubles or trials which make 
her tart and bitter,-or unfair and injudicious 
in her manner and treatment, it is unfortu- 
nate, for the effects of the ‘school are not 
finished in « child’s life to-day nor to-mor- 
row, They may, indeed they must, last 
through many years. There are people who 
are like cundding influences upon society, 
who contro! great business interests, and are 
felt through large communities, who owe 
more than they know to some quiet woman 
who taught them forty — ago. There- 
fore, the primary school being important, 
and the personality of the teacher equally so, 
the mother should take care that her own re- 
lation to the school is precisely the right one, 
for the sake of her child. 





FRUIT SERVED DAINTILY. 
re. is so largely used on our breakfast 
8 


tables that it is an exception to find one 
without the daintily piled dish in the centre, 
and the plates and finger-bowls arranged for 
the first course in the day’s refreshment, It 
is important that fruit should be very cold 
when it comes to the table. Oranges and 
bananas should be set in the ice-box the even- 
ing before, and should be so placed in their 
beautiful dishes of glass or baskets of silver 
as to be as decorative as flowers. Strawber- 
ries for breakfast dre best served whole, with 
their stems intact, so that they may be dipped 
into the sugar and eaten one by one. Cher- 
ries and currants are so picturesque that they 
need only to be heaped high on a platter, 
while apples must be wiped dey and polish- 
ed till they shine. Pears and grapes in their 
appointed season are delicious breakfast 
fruit, but they must be served in such a way 
that they tempt the palate. 


THE HEAD OF A GIRL, 
See illustration on page 871, Supplement. 


GIRL’S head is a favorite subject in 

art, and no wonder, since few more 
beautiful and piquant themes ever lend 
themselves to the painter’s brush. The pu- 
rity, innocence, sweetness, and candor of girl- 
hood are well shown in the face of this love- 
ly young creature who is standing ‘‘ where 
the brook and river meet.” 

So many of our readers frame the charming 
pictures which are given in the Bazan that 
we do not hesitate to remind them that this 
exquisite head will derive additional grace 
from an appropriate setting, and will look 
very charming on the wall of a chamber or 
sitting-room. Demure and shy, pensive and 
modest, there is much beauty in this delicate 
head of a young girl, 


A SUGGESTION, 


URING the spring cleaning you will 

doubtless come across some of the glass 
balls used on the Christmas tree. Do not 
throw away even the dull and broken ones. 
Perhaps you have an old velvet or plush 
frame which is too shabby to be longer tol- 
erated. Strip the velvet from the frame, wipe 


SNOWFLAKE CREPON GOWN, 
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it carefully with a damp cloth, one not wet 
enough to warp it; then cover with liquid 
glue, just as you would paint or gild it. 
Have ready your glass balls, powdered as 
finely as possible. ‘This can be most readi- 
ly accomplished with pestle and mortar, but 
a potato masher will answer. Sprinkle the 
glass thickly and evenly over the frame. 
Finish the opening with tiny shells, or, if 
you are short of these, take Lea of coal, 
break into odd shapes, cover with glue and 
with glass, as you have done the frame, and 
fasten where you please. One such, done 
recently, is a pretty bit of artistic coloring, 
and baffles every one who seeks to discover 
of what it is made. It is little trouble to 
keep clean, for the glass seems to shed the 
dust. It might be supposed that diamond 
dust, such as is sold for Christmas trees, 
would serve the purpose, but for some rea- 
son unknown this powder dissolves in the 
glue. 


FOR OUR SHAGGY PETS. 
4 ‘<s practice of clipping long-haired dogs 

in hot weather is not altogether agree- 
able to theirowners. Itis supposed by many 
to be a necessity, for dogs whose hair is so 
thick that it is practically a fur coat are apt 
to become so overheated that the skin grows 
tender, and they develop a trouble similar to 
mange, an exceedingly difficult disease to 
cure in old dogs—those we love the best. 

A veterinary surgeon advised the owner 
of a handsome Pomeranian to take or send 
her dog to the sea-shore, where he could have 
salt bathsevery day. This, he thought, would 
render clipping unnecessary 





Those familiar with Aflantic City must re- | 


member the remarkable 
more than stray dogs, which pre-empt bench 
parlors and sheltered nooks aloug the board 
walk, and are pets with all the visitors. These 
avimals never suffer from the troubles com 
mon to long-haired dogs kept in the city, and 
inquiry at other sea-side resorts bas resulted 
in a contirme ation of the opinion coucerning 
the efficacy of salt baths 


But apert from the expense 


Irish setters, littie | 


it is often 


inconvenient, if not impossible, to send a dog | 


The owner of a Scotch col 
lie tried the experiment lust year of giving 
her dog salt baths at home. She began early 
in June, and continued almost every day un 
til the middle of September, and with the 


to the sea-side 


extremely gratifying result of saving thean- | 


imal from the yearly trouble 
strongly at first, but soon enjoyed the douche, 
snd would beg for it ahead of time on a hot 
afternoon. The method used was to put the 
dog into a tub of water nearly cold, in which 
a handful of rock-salt had been dissolved, 
rub him thoroughly, and then throw buckets 
of sult water over him as he jumped out. 


He « »bjected 


A precaution frequently disregarded by 


those who taake pets of dogs without un- 
derstandiog much about them is being care 
ful about their meat. It should be as fresh 
and free from taint as would be served at 
your own table. The finer the breed of dog 
the greater the importance of this precau- 
tion. ‘The meat should be trimmed careful 
ly so that no dark bloody portion will taint 
it. Stick sulphur placed in the drinking 
water also helps to keep the animal iu good 
condition. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
encress. It soother the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 





THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 

can never be described, and it has never been pictared 
so adequately and satisfactorily as in the splendid 
portfolio just issned by the Michigan Central, “ The 

‘ingara Palle Route.” It contains fifteen large plates 
trom the very best instantaneous photographs, which 
cannot be bought for as many dollars. All these will be 
sent for 10 cents by ia § en Advtg. Agt., 
mr’ sy Central, 402 Monadnock Biuck, Chicago. 
—[{Adv.)} 

A LATE BREAKFAST 

is often caused by a late milkman, No cream for the 
coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a morning meal. 
Keep a supply of Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in the bouse, and avoid such annoyances. — 
[Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— oR— 


oun Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C08 














nomical, costing 
It is delicious, 
DIVESTED, 


Sold by Grocers ever everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin ‘Powder — 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 
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MOTHERS! 


MOTHERS! 


To know that a single application of the 


Cuticura RemepIEs 





your duty. Cures 
are speedy, economical and permanent. 


ce “Av. Asovr tHe Boop, Sxm, Scacr, aww Hare,” 
are sold throughout the world. Sie, SHEETEy $98.3 Soar, a5c.; 


AnD UMsMICcAL Corr., Sole Props., 


will afford instant 
relief, permit. rest 
and sleep and point 
to a speedy and eco- 
nomical cure of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, 
itching, burning and 
scaly humors, and 
not to use them 
without a moment's 
delay is to fail in 
made in childhood 


free. Cuticuna Remzpus 
> Bx. Porrez Davo 


Disfiguring Facial Blemishes 


Are the cause of 


much unhappiness which may be 


prevented by Cuzicura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the world, as well as 
the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 





Pears | 


| 





No other soap 
in the world is 


used so much; 


or so little of it 


goes so far. 





FAT FOLKS. 
reduction, safe 





anteed ; free. PROF. X. D 





AMOLIN" 


t 
>. 


@ 


Dress Shield 


Amolin, with which these shields are medicated, is 
and d 


an entirely new 


Perfectly Odorless, Non-Irritant, 
IS Absolutely Harmiess 


The only efficient deodorant yet discovered possessing 





v 


these invaluable features. 


Ameolin Shields are made of ealep yy lined 
with a highly absorbent fabric which al all perspi- 
ration, preventing staining of the dress; and the lining 
being ‘medicated with Amolin, all odor of perspiration is 


destroyed. 
SIZES: 
No.2, No.3, Neo. 4, Ne. 5, No. 6, 
Small. Medium. Ex. Mediam. Large. Ex. Large. 
At all retailers, or will send you a sample ~y of Nos. 2, 
| serene prepaid, on receipt of 35¢.; Nos. 5 or 6, soc. 


J. HL WALBRIDGE & CO. 
339 Broadway, New York 
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POUDRE OE RIZ.— CEL. F*A'W, inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Gennime but those bearing the word “FRANCE” 2 | the signature CH. FAY 











Rae’s Lucca Oil " 





The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive 


“For Excellence of the 


Flavor.” 
Product and Size of Mauufacture.” 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 





Children Cry for Fitcher's Castoria. 


























The fair readers of 
the *“* Harper’s Bazar”’ 


Should lose no time in sending to 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
Chicago 


for samples of their finest all-wool 
French printed Challies. 

They are the regular all-over-the- 
country 60c. quality, printed on light 
and dark grounds in small dainty de- 

. signs that are exclusive with 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
Chicago 
SS 39 cts. a Yard. 
5; 3S 


Summer Vacation 


described in a mew tilustrated book “Sturn 
Howes among tux Gueew Huts or Veamow?t any 
atone THe Saores or Lake Cuamptain,” containing 
selected addresses of the Best Family Homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from $4 
| to 810 per week, also list of finest Hotels, with 
prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 
S.P.A., 85% Broadway, N 





| 


| 


S. W. CUMMINGS, 
-¥. G.P.A., St. Albans, te 


TAILORINE eearicagtea tie 
stitate, 1889. Teed br oe. Ste, and $1, any 
addrese. Whitman & Parrell, 302 Produce Ex., N. Y¥. 


SHOPPING and bnsiness of all kinds 
in New York by a indy of 
en, nd ect &c., without charge. Circular 

188 A. BOND, 58 Lexington Ave., N.Y, 














| AS. WANTED The werk is ene 
and adapted to both young and old 
EO. STINSON 


. arora 
either sex, 
& CO., Bux 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Ronee ian, one 





insertion - . - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 24¢ inches. Four columns to a page. 
DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are “om to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as tollows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year -~- 10% 


13 ” or600 “ -- 16 
26 ? or 760 “ * “ «= 20% 
62 ¥ or 1000 “ o * eo. 284 

Standard of , Nonpareil ; average, eight 





words to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 


Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y,. 














MALY 5, 138%, 








principles embraced in the Ms 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in 
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Illustrations of 
Things for Children 


In our new Spring and Summer cat- 


alogue. ‘There is probably no publica- 
tion of mvure interest to mothers, who 
are unabie to visit our establishment. 
Will be mailed on receipt of stamps for 
postage—4 cents, 


60-62 West 23d St, N. ¥, 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Great Bargains in 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ 


Spring and Summer Hats 


ranging in price 
from a7 
; s..7° 
6.7" 


(Worth just exactly double. ) 
They are the latest shapes, trimmed with latest novelties, 
are in every way desirable, and nothing has ever before 
been offered that compares with them in beauty and 
cheapness. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th-and 10th Streets. 


MOTHERS! 


Save money and life by using the medicated Lamb’e- | 
woo! Cloth, made of pure carded Lamb’s-wool, stitched 
firmly to rouslin so that the curative come 
in direct contact with the skin, Asa © and Back 

rotector, Rheumatic bandage, Abdominal Band, and 
Prvattd Vest, there is nothingso good. In 
to effect a cure linament should be ‘well rabbed in, 
then apply the medicated Lamb's-wool Cloth. Width 
18 inches. Mailed to any address at yy oe 

Try it once and you will always keep it ready 
emergencies, Address JjoHN ROSS, 


Exceisior Quilting Co., 
Laight and Varick Streets, N. Y. 








There’s many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion : 

Hi» California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 
For it surely will aid digestion. 
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The 
Classique 
Corset 


Is the production of the high- 
est skill of the French Corset 
maker. It imparts a most sym- 
metrical and graceful figure, 
with the utmost comfort to 
the wearer, and does away 
with the necessity of having 
corsets made to order. 
To be had in 


| 
) | 18 Models 


and of the following materials 
Brocaded Silks, Satins 
Coutil and Black Wool. 


For sale only by 


Stern Bros. 


West 23d St. 





Use Your 


e 


When you buy 
a bias velveteen 
skirt binding, 
and don’t take 
it unless the 
trade-mark 













is on it. It 
comes in two 
qualities and 
different widths 
and lengths and 


| lasts as long as 
| the skirt. 










EINE COMP 'ON 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE) 
x Gandés milk & 


& ESTABLISOBD 1849 ~ ey 
..3?. CANDES, 16, B+ s'-De™ 
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THEY TALK 


“Toile du Nord” 
over the back fences and in the park; in the 
kitchen and in the parlor. 

It is the fashionable 
and universal wash dress- 
The women of 
the country have found 
out that it outwash- 
es and outwears 
other fabrics, 
t 


~~. 





goods. 








all 
and doesn 





% 
ea 














“Toile 
: Nord” 
7 Parkhill Zephyrs 


27 inches wide. 


32 inches wide. 
The Standard Wash Goods of the Country. 


.) PARKHILL MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass 


will send free samples. 





~ Highest Honors at Chicage, | 1893. 


THE 














most durable c: 


Instruments Sold for Cash and Easy Payments. 


Fully illustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 


on application. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. — 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, " KANSAS CITY. ' 


Hanan & tiamtie Planes represent the highest degree 
of excellence; the finest material; most skilled labor; 


onstruction; purest musical tone; most ele- 
gant case-work and design; used and endorsed by schools, 
conservatories, artists, teachers, and the public generally. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION, A YOUTHFUL FACE 
in old age is the very best evi- 
ae gg a 


fect, my face youthful, j ike 
my picture. Lam in my 57th year, 
and look 85. My lady patrons 
find me inger - looking every 
day; and all their friends are 
wondering at the improvements 
uced by the Ne Plus Ultra 


tle Young ladies are w ly improved by only 
one bottle. Freckles, tan, liverepots, blackheads, 
pimples, disappear as by magic. Elderly ladies we 
wrinkles dispppear, sanken cheeks fill out; loose 
skin under the eyes wears oe No one needs te 
l.ok old any more. Séaled circulars sent on apilica- 
tion. MADAME CAROLINE, Face jalist, 217 6th 
Avenue, New York. nehes : lton Street, 
Brooklyn ; 816 Clinton Avenne, Albany, N. Y. 


























Is your husband insured? At a small expense, 


36 PER CENT. LESS 


than old premiums, you can secure an income to your 
hnsband's heirs 





protected by a surplos of $32,366,750. 20 vear~’ En- 
dowment policies of this Co. paid last year 6 per cent. 
interest besides insurance. State husband's age. 
Fall information given. 
L. DREIER, General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 120 Broadway, New York. 








PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 











Clitheroe Zephyrs 


| 
, price, $2 a bot- | 


lly for 80 years. This policy is | 


All can be done by mail | 


Own Eyes A.A.Vantine & Co. 


877, 879 BROADWAY, N. 


Y. 
Previous to occupying Our New 
Building, 18, 20, 22 East 18th 
Street, we -will dispose of the en- 


. 
© 
tire stock in the old store, at a 


Reduction of 25 7, 


from present low prices. 

In making the cosy corner, 
| the den, or the artistic home just 
TURKISH what it should be, 
/PILLOWS one cannot well 
dispense with the beautiful Ori- 
ental Cushion. We have a most 
inviting assortment of these 
cushions, finest down-filled, and 
suitable for floor or divan. 


Anatolias, 26 inches, at $5.00; less 25%, 
| $3.75. 

Bagdads, 28 and 30 inches, at $9.00 and 
$10.00; less 25%, $6.75 and $7.50 each. 

Broussas, hand embroidered on satin, 
inches, at $3.00; less 25%, $2.25. 

India Felts, 28 and 30 inches, at $5.00 and 
$6.00 ; less 25%, $3.75 and $4.50 each. 

Turkish Pillows, with Silk Puffing. Made 
of antique embroideries, 22 and 24 inch, 
| from $10.00 to $30.00; less 25%, $7.50 to 
$22.50. 

Mail Orders Filled Promptly. Send for Catalogue. 


| 
| 
| 
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Noenold 


Constable CO Ke e 


Lyons Silks 

CHECK TAFFETAS 
MOIRE ANTIQUE 

| GRENADINES 


Proadway K 19th st. 


Sia NEW YORK CITY. 
Summer 
Furnishings 


| CHINA and JAPAN MATTINGS, 
JAPANESE RUGS, 
| Plain Fillings—Cretonnes, Dimities. 
Real Lace Curtains. 
Frilied Curtains in Lace and Muslin. 
Yard Goods. 


Samples on request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 








TO PRUDENT WIVES AND MOTHERS, “2¢”erBOne Corsets 


Langone ie Wat 
n , 
Gives Beautiful Form, 


Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


went 
of corsets ons 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 
PN! SE. FOR NJ > H 
Pronucte A BEAUTIFUL: 

RO ws is A. A. pen. 
of buildi of all clases, and for this purpose pos- 
sesses qnalities superior to any paint or finish. 

fogeme Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of honeehold articles, such as 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 

for ara card of beautiful tints to the 
TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO., 82 Burling Slip,N. Y. 


fat 


different styles 
waists. 





“vse Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


























WORN 


“| DON'T LIKE THAT. IsN’r IT OLD STYLE? Haven’? you 
Yes, MADAME 
EVERY ONE 
rHE HUSTLER. 
ait was | al and precise, 
He never prospere ws he ought: 
In catehing traine he ft s brains 
No time to « ia train of thought! 
> 
Don't ta ah pcne if sural companies to me,” said Mrs. Waggies, 
indignantly wy aren't any good Why, when my poor husband lay 
. I sent word to the Profitable Assurance Company of Schohair to 
n at neure his life right away, and do you know the heathen 











CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


EVIDENCE 


BUT IN HARD TIMES LIKE THESE, OLD-STYLE GARMENTS ARE VERY FASHIONABLE. 
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BY EVERYBODY 


HAD IT IN STOCK FOR SOME TIME?” 
THEY ARE WORN BY 


AN ACT OF MUNIFICENCE. 

He was a tramp and he didn’t look as if he were fond of work, but. he 
had a really artistic tale of woe to unfold to the kind woman who met 
him at the door. He had suffered all. his -life.- His .parenta had-died 
yeurs before he was born; he had wished all his days to be a minister, 
but conld not get money enough to buy himeelf suitable clothing for that 
profession, and finally nad come to this, 

“An’ all I aska, ma'am, is enough money to get to Brooklyn, where 
there’s a cemetery. Then I can die happy.” 

** Poor soul!" said the sympathetic woman. ‘ Poor soul I 

And then she opened her purse; bat, alas, it held nothing bat sam- 
les, 
ar You see,” she said, sorrowfully—*“ you see, I have no money.” 

A shadow crept over the pang-farrowed face of the man, and heturned 
away that the woman might net sce the Lear that was stowly 
down his cheek. 

“Then I shall go!” he said, hoarsely. ‘I shall go to the river—”" 

“ No!’ she cried, her face lighting up with a sudden enthusiasm, which 
betokened that she had discovered a means of relief. “ Do not do that; 
I have a plan. Wait!” 

Saying which, the sweet soul bounded lightly up the etaira, and rushin 
to her husband's desk, which stood in one corner of the room, fumb! 
anxiously among his papers for a moment, and then, with a cry of delight, 
having found what she wanted, rushed back to the waiting sufferer at the 
door. Her face shone like a 
eun of way rye as, breathless 
from her haste, she panted : 

* Here! Take this,my friend. 
And may it be the corner-stone 
of a new and profitable life for 
you!” 

Then she closed the door, and 
the wayfarer glanced at her 
gift. It was a blank check 


neenncae 

A curious typograpbica) error 
in a young woman's college pa- 
per makes it appear that Miss 
Sarah Elba Perkins will speak 
on Commencement day on the 
enbject of “ Destiny Lined with 
Pink Satin and a Panache of 
Black Feathers.” 


> — 
“Do you think it 


CHOLLY 
takes nine tailors to make a 
man 7” 

Avery. “ Not at all; provided 


he has credit with one!” 


pene: < 

It was a busy night in the 
barber's on It was a cold 
night too fhich shows how 
versatile a night can be The 
scrape, scrape, scrape of the 
razors was interrupted only by 
the head barber's sapient re- 
marks; also by the several cus- 
tomers who had entered and de- 
parted, —_y = leaving the 
door open. Patiently had the 
head barber gone and closed it 
each time. A close observer 
would have noticed, however, a 
growing vigor in the move- 
ments of the head barber and a 
deepening frown upon his fore 
head. At last bis victim was 
released from the chair. Don- 
ning bis bat and coat, the vic- 
tim walked to the door, opened 
it, but instead of passing out, 
he tarned for a moment to draw 
on his gloves, leaving the door 
open. 

“Shut that door!” yelled the 
head barber; “this ain’t no 
saw-mill,”’ 

The vietim seemed surprised. 
* Ien’t it?" he retorted. “ Your 
razor made me think it was.” 
And he fled into the night, leav- 
ing the door open behind him. 

—_- - ~~. 


“Say, Mr. Policeman,” said 
the honest stranger, in a sub. 
urban town, “I don't want to 
interfere with your work, but 
there's a man inside the station 
here who is behaving in a very 
saspicious manner. He avoids 
notice, and acts generally like a 
man who is striving to escape 
detection.” 

“Hampb!” said the police 
man. “Point him out to me. 
Ime looking for a burglar.” 

“ That fellow over there, with 
hie collar turnéd up and his hat 
pulled down over bis eyes,” 

“Oh!” langhed the police- 
man. “He's all right. He's 
a candidate for Mayor, and he 
wants to keep out of sight, and 
save his money and his nervous 
system." 











HOUSE-HUNTING 


“SAY, MARIA, THIG HOUSE IMPRESSES ME VERY FA- 
VORABLY. PLEASE MIND THE BABIES WHILE | TAKE A 
LOOK AT THE ROOMS.” 


ADVICE TO TENANTS. 


A landlord's like an April day— 
"Tis very, very funny. 

He frowns a great deal; but on May 
The first he's rather snony 

He'll paper rooms, and set ont shrubs, 
He'll look into the plumbing, 

When blossoms come ont on the trees, 
And bees begin their humming. 

If there is aught you'd ask of him, 
Why, truly I advise 

You ask about the first of May, 
And show that you are wise. 

For when December's breezes blow 

I find he’s colder than the snow ; 

And in the month of Janiveer 

His treatment is most cavalier; 

And ‘mid the February slush 

He's apt ta. anewer you with “Tush”; 

And in the blost'ring days of March 

He's stiffer than the finest starch. 

Bat when ‘tis time.to sign a lease 

He's sweeter than the Dove.of Peace. 

And thet is why 1 do avow 

The time to strike your landlord's NOW, 

— @—— 


“ Homph !” said Miss Hawkins, as she glanced over her fashion paper, 
* Here's a dress I'd-like to wager will never be worn.” 

“ Which is that 7” queried Mies Jariey. 

“ This,” snid Miss Hawkins; and when Miss Jarley jooked she saw that 
it was a design for a costume for an ‘ Elderly Unmarried Woman.” She 
did not take Miss Hawkins’s bet. 

>a 

“What pince is thie?” asked the society woman as the coachman 
stopped before her own house. 

“This, madam,” said the footman, “ is your home 

“ Ah, indeed !” said the lady. “I'm here so little that I had quite for- 


gotten it.” 


“Now for August,” said Mrs. De Style to her dressmaker, “I want 
something that will harmonize with tan-color. I shall spend Jaly at the 
and I must have some costume for August that will go with 


my complexion.” 


AFTER THE HONEY-MOON. 


“AND ARE YOU AS HAPPY, DEAREST, AS YOU EXPECTED TO BE?” 
“OH, FAR HAPPIER, CHARLES DEAR. 
NOW, 80 AS TO TELL MAMMA WHAT YOU'VE SAID.” 


DON'T HAVE TO REMEMBER ALL YOU SAY¥ 
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CHILDREN AND SUNDAY. 
HILDREN are apt to find the quiet of 
Sunday tedious, unless the mother takes 
pains to make the day ——— That there 
should be a difference felt by the little ones, 
from the time they.are old ey to notice 


sich things and as the , between 

every-day affairs o vee and the 
one day of rest, ts ascents ht and just 
by most thoughtful mothers, Yet it is not 


wise to forbid little children to play on Sun- 
day, play being as natural to them as to oth- 
er young creatures. Kittens, lambkins, kids, 
frisk about and exercise their young limbs, 
and so, too, should the children, unchecked 
and unreproved. Yes, even on Sundays let 
the little ones play. 

Still, the play may be quieter, - not 
quite like that of the week. eS In a cer- 
tain closet of a certain home, where the chil- 
dren are very happy and are developing 
beautifully, there are toys for Sunday, never 
used on any other day, and therefore comin 
forth with a zest of novelty when the sac 
wd returns. Lately, too, a wise woman, 
ong accustomed to infant - school teaching 
anf sified 1 in kindergarten methods, has in- 
vented a set of Bible toys, in the shape, easily 
adjustable, of ladders, stars, and other de- 
vices, by which, while playin | games, the 
children are taught the beautiful old Bible 
stories, as fascinating to the childish ear as 
stories from Homer or from fairyland — 
stories of the Garden of Eden, of the deluge, 
of Joseph, of Samson, of Gideon, of Samuel, 
of David and Goliath, of Solomon and Jo- 
siah, and, coming to later times, the won- 
derful stories of the New Testament. These 
cards and cords, reversible, and printed in 
clear type, are a charming addition to the 
nursery store of games. 

There should be a bright atmosphere about 
the house on Sunday. It ought to be a gala- 
day, because it is often the only day in which 
papa and the babies can make each other's 
acquaintance with any freedom. Many men 
are obliged to go to business so early, and 
they return from it so late, that the children 
are asleep at both ends of the day, and papa 
is necessarily somewhat a stranger to their 
lives and interests. The Sunday breakfast. 
should be later, the Sunday dinner more lei- 
surely, than on other days, and as a treat the 
little ones ought to be allowed to sit up longer 
on Sunday night. If there is a dessert the 
little ones like very much, then have that 
on Sunday, and if ever candy is allowed, let 
Sunday afternoon be the time for it. In 
homes where the mother can play and sing, 
the children should have their hour of song 
on Sunday—an hour to remember in other 
years and in later life. 

Sunday-school and church occupy, of 
course, a portion of the children’s time on 
the day we are considering. If children are 
taken to church services early and habitual- 
ly, they do not. think church-going a hard- 
ship. The very little ones may have a pic- 
ture-book or a pad and pencil in the pew to 
help pass the time. As soon as children can 
read they should join in the service, read- 
ing responses and finding the bymns. 

It rests with the mother to make Sunday 
the brightest day in the children’s week, and 
an appreciable factor in their education. We 
cannot too soon begin .to educate the con- 
sciences of our little ones, and our traditions 
as Americans are on the side of a careful ob- 
servance of the best day in the seven, 

AIDA DEMAREST. 


A CURIOSITY. 


N “independence watch” has been the 
rare production of a decidedly inventive 
faculty. On the face of this dainty bit of 
mechanism, instead of using numerals for 
the hours, are the twelve letters which spell 
** independence.” 
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elIT FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER © GAMBLE CO., OIN'T:. 








Ee ae 


Why not, indeed ? 


When the Royal Baking Powder makes 
finer and more wholesome food at a less 


cost, which every housekeeper familiar with 
it will affirm, why not discard altogether the 
old-fashioned methods of soda and sour 
milk, or home-made mixture of cream of 
tartar and soda, or the cheaper and inferior 
baking powders, and use it exclusively? 


OVAL BAKING FOWDER CO 


ey 106 WALL sT., NEW-VORK. 
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IF YOU WANT 
THE BEST LINENS 


Towels, Towellings, pitesee, Pillow Linen, Em- 
broidery Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves, 
Hemstiteched Squares, Etc., Ete., 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ie 


and see that the trade-mark, “ Of Bieach’’ 
IS ON THE GOODS. 
Purity and Durability are their Qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will tell you who can. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin at, X. Y. 


mainte receipt of your name and address, 
I will send you a —- cake of my 
new Toilet-soap to ena ah to thor- 


on F Sad test its meritea. Ad 
HM, B. FOULD » 218 6th Avenue, - N.Y. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F,.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK 


¢ 
§ 
: containing 100 recipes which she has lately 





written for the Liebig Company 
SENT FREE 


on application to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Drop a postal for it and always buy 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 








“MARIANI-VIN-M 


MARIANI-VIN- MARIANE- VEN 


vr 


Pt 
STRENGTHENS BODY AND BRAIN 


“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of Life, gives vigor, 
health, and energy.”—Emile Zola. 

“Honor to Vin Mariani, which so often re- 
stored my strength.” —Charles Gounod. 

“Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic ; 
it Is unequaled.”—Fanny Davenport, 


SENT FREE 
VIN MARIANI 
eg, Masr tee mm TOM sry 


, "75S Portraits and Autographs of Celebri- 
a ties testifying to the uniform excellence of 


ee 1S IMMEDIATE AND Lasting “7 


away the biues.”"—Victorien Sardou,. 
quality of Vin Mariani.”—Hienry Irving, 


than any other tonic.”—Juliet Corson, 
SOLD AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
FOR PORTRAITS, ee So te emmamdt ae 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK, 


AAAAAABES 


EFFECT 


“Vin Mariani is perfect; gives health, drives 


“1am well convinced of the excellence and 


rr 


“Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 


as 


W"“NIAMINVIAVYW"NIACINVLEVWONI A“INWIGVW 


ALAR 
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SEOUNTY = SUPPORTER... 





Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 
Nota tear — Not a cut 





“« The name of the Whiting Paper ounsni on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’ 


world, 
ing’s” 


ence, 





New York Offices and Factories: 
148, 150, and 152 Duane Street. 


Their “* 


The Whiting Paper Company 


Are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in the 

When you are in need of paper, ask your dealer for “* 
and do not take any substitute. 
so great that all tastes can be suited. 
used by all those who desire to be in good form in their correspond- 
Every dealer in stationery can supply these papers. 


Whit- 


The variety of their styles is 
Standard Linen ” is 


Mills: 


Holyoke, Mass. 





PARFUMERIE 
Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, ete, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 


For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 








20th Edition—Postpaid for 25c. (or stampe). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Pall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
2 Prof, ys EY PARKER, F.R.A.S., cage, 
A. - LONG & ©O., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 

overy one should read ‘this little book.” — A thenaewm. 
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Richard Ill v 


Tablets Prevent and Cure 
Headache and Neuralgia. 


Invaluable for Sleeplessness, 
Nervous and Mental Exhaus- 
tion resulting from overtaxed | 
mental energy, excitement, or | 
acute attacks of indigestion. 

They are perfectly harmless. 

Get them of your druggist, 
Or send 25 cts. for a box by 
mail, or 5 boxes for $1.00. 

Boesenroth-Obermann 


Medicine Co., Chemists | 


Chicago, Il. 
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Children Cry for Bitcher's Castoria. 
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CARMEL 


~\\\ Pe | is 
ae ~~ 





CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 


Py 


Gaps 3S conte or gam 
A. ELIPSTEIN & CO 





Can be easily, quickly 
cheaply obtained by A 3 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 


Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
ssecen ie iy A me fhan = 
any other 
Fey FL isa  peattive es pas we on prove op 
costing not to exceed one- 
half the 5 price 3d eet by confect am nd 
ality. A copy Oo 


Inc oie, author fe Been Book Boke vin aus: 
tnalled tree. Mh 5 dress. — 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN PREEZER CO., Noshua, N.t 















Clears the complexion and softens 
the skin. All the merits and none of 
the objections of the many toilet prepa- 
rations. Invaluable for chapped ands, 
sunburn, pimples, etc. Send 4 cents 
for sample, or ask your druggist. 

LETTUCE OREAM Co., 

Pith A 


EYE WATER 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





A SUMMER EVENING IN THE VOLKSGARTEN, VIENNA.—[See Pacer 365.) 























SUPPLEMENT. HARPER’S BAZAR 
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HEAD OF A GIRL.—From tue Picture sy Lupovici.—[Ssz Pace 365.] 
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ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. | 


T* HE perfect way to eat strawberries is to 
luck tiem for yourself and devour them | 
then and there. What ever equalled the zest 
of wild strawberries gathered from amid the | 
long lush grasses in an upland meadow, or | 
plucked by the road-side in a dewy morning, | 
gleaned from short stems pushing their | 
ih green and gray mosses and | 
n the edge The fresh- 
ness of the mountain, the breath of the pines | 
are in them. A picture comes before me of | 
two elm-trees on a knoll, below which there 
is spread in the June sunlight a beautiful 
picture of hill, valley, and stream. Under 
the tree is a group of young people, one of 
them a story-writer name is on all 
men’s tongues. He is not thinking of sto- 
ries now, he is too busy with his guests de 
vouring huge upcapped strawberries out of 
a shallow basket, dipping them into sugar 
and eating them with his fingers 
In this fashion should they be 
breakfast, at afternoon teas, and anywhere 
else where those who are to eat them wish to 
get the true flavor of the strawberry. Small 
berries may be served with sugar and cream, 
or with ice-cream. A delicious dessert is 
made by pacing crushed strawberries into 
a half-frozen, unflavored custard, and freez 
ing. Use a quart of the crushed berries, 
well sweetened, to two quarts of the custard 


way up thro 


lichens o of a wood? 


w bose 


served at 


which should also contain a liberal amount 
of sugar—a cupful to a quart of the custard. 
Strawberries with Whipped Cream.—Put a 


layer of hulled berries in a dee ? dish, sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar, aud cover with 


whipped cream. Arrange another layer 
of the berries, and continue with alternate 
strata of sugar, berries, and cream until the 
dish is fu Ceostes the cream on top. This 


should be done just before the dish is to be | 
berries, cream, and bowl should 
all be thoroughly chilled 

Strawhe -Soak half a box of 
gelatine in a small cup of cold water for half 
an hour. Stir in the juice and rind of 1 
lemon and a cup and a half of sugar, and let 
it stand an hour longer Pour on this 2 
of boiling water; stir until dissolved; 
set aside to cool. When it begins 
whip the whites of 8 eggs stiff 
nd beat into it the jelly, a little at a time, 
ntil you have a smooth sponge. Stir in 

half a pint of fresh, firm strawberries, 

into a mould, and set on the ice for 

couple of hours. Eat with sweet cream. 

Strawberries in Jelly.—Half-cup gelatine, 
144 cups sugar, 1 lemon, 1 cup cold water, 2 
cups boiling water,1 pint capped strawberries. 
Make a lemon jelly as directed in preceding 
receipt, and when it begins to form, arrange 
the berries in regular order in the bottom of 
a mould wet with cold water. Pour the jelly 
in upon them, and put all on the ice until the 


eale Ti 


ry Sponge 


cups 
strain, and 
to harden 


jelly is cold and hard, Turn out on a plat- 

ter and garnish with whipped cream. 
Strawberry Foam.—Sprinkle a pint of 

capped strawberries with sugar, and set 


them asice in this for an hour, when the 
juice will be found to run freely. Press the 
berries in a sieve and extract all the juice. 
Have ready a half-ounce of gelatine soaked 
in cold water for half an hour; add to this 3 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, and heat to the 
boiling -point. When the gelatine is thor- 
oughly dissolved, stir in the strawberry juice 
and the juice of 1 lemon; strain, and when 
it is cool and begins to thicken beat into it 
a half-pint of whipped cream. Set on the 
ice until thoroughly chilled. 

Strawberry Floating Island.—Make a cus 
tard of a quart of milk, the yolks of 4 
eggs, and a full cup of sugar. Cook until 
smooth, and when it is cool flavor it with 
lemon juice. Beat the whites of the eggs 
stiff with 3 table-spoonfuls of powdered su 
gar, and into thie whip the sweetened juice 
from a pint of crushed strawberries. Serve 
the custard when ice-cold in a glass dish with 
spoonfuls of the strawberry méringue float 
ing on top. The méringue should not be 
made until just before it is to be eaten. | 

Strawberry Short-cake.—1 cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoonfu! butter, 1 heaping cup flour, quarter 
cup milk, 8eggs, the whites and yolks beaten 
separately, 1 full teaspoonful baking-powder, 
1 quart strawberries. Rub butter and sugar 
together; add yolks, milk, flour, whites, and 
baking-powder. Bake in three jelly-cake tins, 
and when cold.place the berries between the | 
layers, sprinkling them with sugar. Heap | 
whipped cream on top of the cake, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





al pinion 


Cleanses, 

Preserves, and 
Beautifies 

THE TEETH. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Sample Free. 

E. W. HOYT & CO- 













Lowe, 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 


A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





given on every label. 
** Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 






















The Wonderful Weber Ton 
is found ONLY in the 











THE mosT bf the inten AND im 


WAREROOM 





Good Work, 


Light 
Weight, 


SEND POR OUR CATALOGUE AND 


The Wonderful Weber Tone 
WEBER PIANOS. 


WEBER PIANOS are constructed from the musician's standpoint, as well as that 
the mechanic; these instruments are distinguished 

Dathetio quality of tone that contains the greatest 
mation of mechanical excellence that admits 


. and are 
ively THE “ Manufactured. 
Pip Ta AVENUE AND SIXTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK, 









Is found ONLY in the 





from all others by that pure 
musical possibilities; that consum- 





HARTFORDS | What you wart 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE cO.. Hartford, id, Conn. 





























The Columbia | | 
Bicycle Frame 


is a double diamond frame excep- 
tionally graceful in design. It is 
light and tough to the highest 
degree, and is fully guaranteed. 
Made under our own supervision, 
in our own factory, of our own 
finest cold drawn seamless steel 
tubing, with every joint and part 
scientifically tested, it is a worthy 
backbone for a famous wheel. 


POPE MFG. CO., 





exhibited at the World's Fair have 
decided to use 








Boston, New York, 

Chicago, Hartford. 
All about Columbiasin our illus 

trated catalogue, 


which you can obtain 
free at our agencies, or by mail for 
two two-cent stamps. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Remington Cycles 





ARE THE BEST 


Design, 


Material, Workmanship, 
and Finish. 


Nine Patterns. Popular Weights. 
Prices, $100.00 to $135.00 


Pitted with the world-famous Bartlett 
“‘clincher’’ or Palmer tire. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the Remington Fire-Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 





for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Gentusn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pi Pimples, and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and health: =, Deonenel 
Tin Box, Top. Sold by Dragyist or mailed 
for % cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERBHAKD MENNEN oo., Newark, N. J 


~ BREAKFAST-— SUPPER, 


Eers'sS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK... 


YOUR SHOPPIN DONE FOR YOU. 


No ae 
wiring Dry or Dress 














, address 
Meee Wi IN, Purchasing Ag’t, 123 Fifth Av.. 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions executed. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 
40 years the 














